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The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—A. W. Beaven, D.D., New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretary —A. W. Rider, D.D., 
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President—H. O. Dobson, New York. 

Executive Secretary—Charles A. Brooks, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretaries for Edifice Funds—Charles E. Tingley, D.D.; Carlos M. 
Dinsmore, D.D. 

Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D. D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D: 19, 2859 Cherry St., 
Denver, Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; “Chinese Work—C. 
R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; East 
India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 
Rural and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet teas 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 
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Secretary of Organization—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 

Secretary of Literature—Olive Russell 

Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. G. Howard Estey; Clerk—Lerraine Ogden Barbour. 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field ee a G. Neil, D. D. Field Representatives— 
J. C. Killian (General), J. D. Springston, Ph. D. (Western). 

Religious Education Secretary- —Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Assoc. Religious Education Secretary—Seldon L. Roberts, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328'So. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; ‘Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; 
Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—L. M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild —Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—wW. C. Coleman. 
Secretary—Lester T. Rando!ph. 


Baptist Young. People’s Union of America 


President—J. Willard McCrossen. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 

Chairman—Ray L. Hudson. 

Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. Luke Mowbray, Rev. F. W. Starring. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor; Publication Society — Joseph E. Sagebeer; 
Education Board — Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board— 
C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson; 
Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies — A. L. Miller; Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, Horace Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, D. D., M.S. San- 
born, D. D.; A. M. Harris. 
LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 


Main Bureau: 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 506 Ford Bldg., Boston; 
504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 
California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 
California, S.—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Ss. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, Ss. 
Delaware—Wm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 
Idaho—* Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 
a E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
ndiana— 
Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 
Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S 
Maine—E. C. Whittemore, D.D., Waterville, S. 
Ly te 5 sean gy Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan—* Rev. R.T. Andem, 368 Capital Nat’] Bank Bidg.. Lansing, S. 
Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 
Montana—Rev. George E. Harris, Power Bldg., P. O. Box 1176, Helena, S. 
Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 
Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. 8S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 
New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. 
Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville. S. 
Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 
Pennsylvania—Wnm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls. 
Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block,-Salt Lake City, S. 
Vermont—*W. A. Davison, D.D., Burlington, S. 
Washington, E.—*Rev. Frederick W. Wightman, 615 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, S 
Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 927 Joseph Vance Bldg., 3d and 
Union Sts., Seattle, S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 
Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 
Wyoming—*F.B. Palmer, D. D:, 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, Colo., S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California, South—Rev. Otto S. Russell, 201 Columbia Bldg., LosAngeles. 
Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Horace C. Broughton, D.D., 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan— 

New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 

Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 

Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 
Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D.. 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 
Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. A. M. McDonald, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland-——Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg., S. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 
New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. bs C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 
San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street 
Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott. 529 Second 

Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 

1. Who is Tsiang Tuh En? 

2. Who “gave up all the honors of the 
world to proclaim the cross of Christ’? 

3. “There is no question that prohibi- 
tion is making America more productive”. 
—Who said this? 

4, What Guild has pledged $100 to- 
ward the salary of a missionary in 
Japan? 

5. What is described as “decidedly a 
Christian college”? 

6. To what belief are Burmese Chris- 
tians .said to “cling with surprising 
tenacity”? 

7. What does tulabong mean? 

8. Who have recently celebrated the 
43rd anniversary of their first arrival in 
Burma? 

9. On what field have more than 400 
new converts been made during the past 
year? 

10. In what school in Burma do all 
students earn part of their expenses? 

11, What did the Filipino gasoline 
dispenser ask the missionary for? 

12. On what field are thirteen branch 
Sunday schools functioning under the 
auspices of the young people? 

13. What Christian village in Bengal- 
Orissa is situated in what was formerly 
a dense jungle? 

14, On what field did all the workers 
pledge at least a month’s salary for 
evangelistic work? 

15. Where was a luncheon recently 
held in honor of “Kobe San’? 

16. What church reports four active 
World Wide Guilds? 

17. Who said: “Stewardship and 
spiritual life are one and the same 
thing”? 

18. Who arrived in New York on 
May 8th? 


PRIZES FOR 1931 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. All answers must reach 
us not later than January 1, 1932, to receive 
credit. e 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 


A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 





United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies ....... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis- 
SIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money to 
your Club Manager; if there is none, send di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some- 
times a subscriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal having 
reached us after this copy containing the blank 
has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY AT SPELMAN COLLEGE 


Top : SPELMAN COLLEGE AS IT WAS 48 YEARS AGO, HOUSED IN CIVIL WAR BARRACKS USED BY GENERAL SHERMAN’S TROOPS. 
Bottom: AIRPLANE VIEW OF SPELMAN COLLEGE CAMPUS TODAY, WITH THE SISTERS CHAPEL IN FRONT 
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A Forelook Into the June Issue of MISSIONS 


ISSIONS for June carries 
greetings to all who attend 
the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. We expect to report in 
July issue a meeting that 
shall inspire and encourage 
the churches in their work. 
Dr. Bowler’s message con- 

cerning the year’s outcome and the editorial 
comments indicate the fine and earnest spirit 
that has marked the year just closed. All 
realize that the churches have faced many de- 
pressing circumstances. But in the light of 
them all, the record may be repeated, they 
‘‘thanked God and took courage.’’ When de- 
pression covers the world, that is the hour in 
which the church of Christ should stand forth 
in strength, faith and cheer. 

The issue opens with a fitting recognition of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Spelman College, 
which has done so much for the training of 
Negro womanhood. Mr. Lipphard made his 
first visit to this foremost school for young 
women and has given such an enthusiastic 
description of the institution and its life and 
accomplishment as one who had been there be- 
fore would anticipate. All who have the inter- 
ests of the Negro race at heart rejoice in the 
history and work of Spelman, which started in 
a veritable romance. Dr. Lerrigo follows with 
an article which notes the significant changes 
in the Philippine Islands in the twenty years 
since he closed his missionary service there. 
Mrs. Means contributes an Indian story of 
charm. Then we accompany missionaries on 
trips in Congo, the Philippines, India and the 
Naga Hills. Mr. McAllister gives a touching 
account of a visit to Bill Borden’s grave, intro- 
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ducing us to a noble character good to know. 
Dr. Barnes asks ‘‘Why Missions Any More?’’ 
and we have to stop and think. The Personal 
and Impersonal pages are chatty, and the book 
reviews supply you with interesting reading 
for the summer. 

The illustrations are a notable feature and 
are found all through the pages. The issue is 
especially rich in the fresh news from the 
mission fields in all parts of the world. The 
reader is carried to a jungle village in Bengal- 
Orissa, India; a mission school at Puebla, 
Mexico; Capiz, P. I.; Ongole, South India; 
Scott Hall, Waseda University in Tokyo; 
Sooriapett, South India; a western city and its 
colporter work; Mountain View, Oklahoma; 
a California Mexican mission: Iloilo, P. I.; 
Haiti; Detroit; Rangoon, Burma; Philadel- 
phia; Banza Manteke, Congoland. Think what 
a rapid tour in a few pages! All the branches 
of service—the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, the National Council of Northern Baptist 
Men, the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, the Royal Ambassadors, World Wide 
Guild and Children’s World Crusade, Helping 
Hand, Tidings, Around the Conference Table, 


_ Open Forum of Methods—give evidence of the 


diligent work of a busy year. In spite of 
familiarity with the preparation of these 
pages, reading them through as a whole we 
are made freshly and deeply conscious of the 
vastness and importance of the causes pre- 
sented and advocated, and the amount and 
quality of the information conveyed. 

The full report of the Kansas City Conven- 
tion will be given in the July issue, which will 
reach the readers about the middle of the 
month. There is no August issue. 
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Fifty Memorable Years for Negro Womanhood 


Spelman College, its Semi-Centennial Celebration, and its noteworthy 


a N old coal bin in the floorless basement 
S of a Negro Baptist Church, could it 
@)| have possessed the faculties of the hu- 
(@] man mind, would never have imagined 

«Sl that it had any other purpose in the 
PASSA} world than to serve as a storage place 

for winter fuel. Then one day fifty years ago two 
young women, Miss Sophia B. Packard and Miss 
Harriet E. Giles came from Boston, Massachusetts, 
and arrived in Atlanta, Georgia. They called to- 
gether a group of Negro preachers and unburdened 
to them their great concern for the destitute and 
neglected Negro young womanhood. With the co- 
operation of these preachers the two New England 
ladies turned the basement of the church into a 
school. The old coal bin became a classroom. Out 
of that lowly beginning has come Spelman College, 
one of the greatest schools for Negroes in America, 
and one of the greatest schools for young women in 
the world. On April 10-12 last it celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. This achievement again demon- 
strates how all that is great and good in life usually 
has a humble origin. Abraham Lincoln, the greatest 
friend the American Negro ever had, was born in a 
log cabin, while the Son of Man began His earthly 
life in a stable. Throughout its half century of his- 
tory Spelman College has been dedicated to the 
ideals which Lincoln cherished for the Negro race, 
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contribution to Christian Education 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


FOUNDERS’ DAY CELEBRATION IN THE AUDITORIUM OF SISTERS CHAPEL WITH DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AND 
PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ON THE PLATFORM 





.and to those principles of Christian brotherhood 


which the Son of Man came to establish among all 
the races of the earth. 


A REMARKABLE History 

The story of Spelman College has often been told. 
It has been frequently reviewed in Missions and is 
so familiar that a brief summary will here suffice. 
The school, founded in 1881 by the two New Eng- 
land women as missionaries of the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, made 
rapid progress. In spite of the discomforts caused 
by a smoky furnace, insufficient light, and the 
dampness, the enrolment grew from 11 to 175 during 
the first year. Two years later the Atlanta Bap- 
tist Female Seminary, as it was then known, moved 
to the present site, which had been a drill ground for 
federal troops during the Civil War. Five barracks 
that had housed General Sherman’s troops were 
turned into dormitories and rooms for classes in sew- 
ing, cooking, millinery, as well as reading, writing, 
and other elementary subjects. Meanwhile enrol- 
ment increased rapidly; additional teachers volun- 
teered their services, and missionary societies and 
churches contributed supplies, furnishings and 
elothing. 

About this time Mr. John D. Rockefeller became 
interested. In 1884 he visited the school, and hear- 
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ing of its pressing indebtedness, paid off its obliga- 
tions. At Miss Packard’s suggestion and with the 
family’s consent the name was changed to Spelman 
Seminary, and finally to Spelman College, in honor 
of Mrs. Rockefeller’s mother. During that same 
year he made possible the erection of the adminis- 
tration building, which was named Rockefeller Hall. 
His later gifts included numerous other college 
buildings as memorials to his wife and to other per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Negro. 

Finally from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., came 
the beautiful Sisters Chapel as a memorial to his 
mother and her sister, Miss Lucy Spelman. Surely 
an architect of rare genius designed this chapel with 
its massive pillars, its artistic yet churchly audi- 
torium, its perfect acoustics, its superb organ and 
beautiful chandeliers, altogether producing an effect 
of quiet dignity and stately elegance. 

The Rockefeller family continues its lifelong in- 
terest in this school. Throughout the celebration 
the family was represented in the person of John 
D. Rockefeller 3rd, who following the completion of 
his education became associated with his father, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in his varied business enter- 
prises and particularly in his extensive philan- 
thropic interests. The senior Rockefeller deeply re- 
gretted his inability to be present but sent a letter 
of greeting which was read at the Founders’ Day 
exercises. It received prolonged applause. The 
letter follows : 
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ORMOND BEACH 
FLORIDA 
April 8, 1931. 
Dear Miss Read: 

I regret exceedingly that it will be impossible for me to 
give myself the pleasure of being present at the celebration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of Spelman 
College. Be assured of my appreciation of your kind 
invitation. 

I extend heartiest congratulations to Spelman for all that 
it has accomplished during these fifty years, and am happy 
to feel that of all the investments which we have made as 
a family Spelman stands among the best. 

I send cordial best wishes for the future of the College, 
and for each and every one who has had or will have a part 
in its administration; also every sincere hope for the con- 
tinued welfare of the colored people in whom we have 
always felt the deepest interest and concern. We rejoice 
in the progress they have made and devoutly pray that the 
good work may continue with ever increasing success. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


Miss Florence M. Read, 
President, Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


During its fifty years Spelman College has had 
but four presidents—Miss Packard, who served from 
the founding until her death in 1891; Miss Giles, 
from 1891 to her death in 1909; Miss Lucy Hale 
Tapley, from 1910 to her retirement n 1927; and 
Miss Florence M. Read, the present executive, who 


left her position as secretary of the International 


SPELMAN STUDENTS MARCHING INTO CHAPEL SERVICE 
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Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1927 
to head the college. 

The institution is now one of ten Negro colleges 
admitted to the Association of American Colleges. 
Credits and degrees earned by its students are ac- 
cepted without question by the institutions to which 
they may go for further study. This reflects great 
credit on the Spelman management and faculty and 
on its educational standards. Today 239 students 
are enrolled. The well equipped campus covers 
twenty acres with fourteen handsome buildings. 
More than 1200 alumnae in various parts of the 
world are upholding Spelman standards and ideals. 

In its fifty years Spelman has granted 1,483 
degrees and diplomas to 1,315 young women. Ac- 
cording to latest available information they are 
living in 33 states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
England, Scotland, Africa and South America. Out 
of 670 alumnae who recently replied to question- 
naires, 225 were engaged in teaching, 67 had given 
up teaching to care for home duties, and others had 
taught for awhile before going into other fields. 
Others were principally engaged in study, in nurs- 
ing and public health, in business, and in social ser- 
vice, medicine and missionary work. Twelve gradu- 
ates have served as foreign missionaries in Africa. 


Tue FirrietH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


In honor of the fiftieth anniversary a distin- 
guished group of visitors and delegates came from 
all sections of the United States. An impressive 
array of exercises and commemorative celebrations 
filled three days, April 10-12, with a crowded pro- 
gram. This began with an athletic meet at which 
fully 1000 persons crowded into Morehouse College 
gymnasium Friday afternoon to see the students of 
Spelman College compete for the Trevor Arnett cup, 
awarded annually by this well known Baptist lay- 
man and president of the Spelman Board of Trustees, 
to the student showing the greatest skill in ap- 
paratus work. By a close decision the judges 
awarded first place and a cup to Ruth Westmore- 
iand, of Atlanta, a high school junior. By a rare 
coincidence she had won second place a year ago 
and third place two years ago. 

Friday evening was set apart for the assembly of 
graduates. They represented every decade in the 
history of the college. Of special human interest 
was the part taken on the program by Sarah Lay 
Knight of Dallas, Ga., one of the speakers. On the 
opening day of the school, April 11, 1881, she was 
present as a baby in her mother’s arms as her mother 
enrolled in the first class. Features of alumnae night 
included a group of living pictures depicting the 
several decades in the school’s development. 

At the Founders’ Day exercises, 30 educational 
institutions were represented, marching in stately 
academic procession into the Sisters Chapel. Six 
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ACADEMIC PROCESSION TO THE FOUNDERS’ DAY EXERCISES 


denominational and philanthropic organizations 
were also represented, including Missions, which had 
an honored place in the printed program and in the 
procession. With rapt attention the audience 
listened throughout the proceedings. The venerable 
pastor of the Friendship Baptist Church, Dr. E. C. 
Carter, in the basement of whose church Spelman 
was founded, offered the opening prayer. He holds 
one of the longest pastoral records in America, 49 
years in the same church, having succeeded Rev. 
Frank (Father) Quarles one year after the school 
was founded. Greetings were brought by sister 
colleges and seminaries; by the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society through Mrs. George Caleb Moor; 
by the Northern Baptist Convention through Presi- 
dent E. C. Herrick, of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion; while the Founders’ Day address was delivered 
by Prof. Julian Lewis, Ph.D., M.D., one of America’s 
leading authorities in pathology and the only Negro 
on the faculty of the University of Chicago. He 
paid high tribute to Spelman College for its long 
service in producing homes, intelligent mothers and 
useful Christian citizens. 


THE HistoricaL PAGEANT 

Naturally the event which brought out the largest 
crowd was the pageant on Saturday evening. Sisters 
Chapel was packed with Negroes of all ages and 
several hundred stood in the rear and gallery. 

Four dramatic episodes showed the growth of 
Spelman College from its founding in 1881 to the 
present time. Each was opened and closed by pan- 
tomimic action and accompanied by choral music 
which suggested the dominant mood of the scene. 
Fifty students of Spelman and of Morehouse col- 
leges were in the cast, while a choir accompanied by 
organ and piano sang the incidental spirituals. 

The opening scene showed the efforts of the 
founders, Misses Packard and Giles, to obtain the 
assistance of Negro pastors in Atlanta in establish- 
ing a school for Negrowomen. Much laughter greeted 
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the reading of the handbills which were cireularized 
in the neighborhood stating that the tuition would 
be 50 cents a month for adults and 25 cents a month 
for children ! 

The second episode centered around the visit in 
1884 of Mr. John D. Rockefeller and his family and 
his offer to pay off the school’s indebtedness. With 
solemn dignity, fully aware of whom he was im- 
personating, the Morehouse College student taking 
the part of Mr. Rockefeller walked across the stage. 
With a grand and generous flourish he took his 
checkbook from his pocket. Slowly and deliberately 
with his fountain pen he filled in a check for $8,000 
to pay off the college mortgage. No one in the audi- 
ence caught the anachronism, for there were no foun- 
tain pens in use in 1884 when Mr. Rockefeller visited 
the college. On a little chair on the stage sat a Negro 
boy of eight or nine years of age. He was supposed 
to be John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who as a boy had 
accompanied his father to the college on that visit. 
Of course the youthful Rockefeller in the audience 
must have been intensely interested in this scene, 
as he was thus seeing impersonations of his father 
and of his grandfather on the stage! 


The third episode represented the administration 
of Miss Tapley, third president. During her leader- 
ship special attention was paid to the training of 
missionaries and teachers for country schools. Two 
scenes, one depicting a Spelman graduate on the 
foreign mission field in Africa and one in a rural 
school in America, visualized these phases of the 
school’s work. Although the equipment of the rural 
school was of the most meager character and the 
children in this scene had to be taught arithmetic by 
counting broken sticks, this background served to 
set forth with high effectiveness the resourcefulness 
and personality of the Spelman trained teacher. 
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The closing episode, which was related to the 
present and the future of the College, showed the 
signing of the agreement by which in 1929 Spelman 
College for Negro girls, Morehouse College for 
Negro youths, and Atlanta University, joined to 
form a university system and provide facilities for 
graduate study. This episode opened with the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols by students and closed with 
a scene showing a modern college discussion group 
in action. 

Sunday brought the anniversary exercises to a 
close. From the University of Rochester came 
President Rush Rhees, who delivered the anniversary 
sermon, while Dr. E. C. Herrick conducted the clos- 
ing vesper service. Throughout all these programs 
there were many musical numbers, instrumental and 
vocal, by soloists, quartets and the combined More- 
house College—Spelman College choir. Their superb 
singing contributed much to the enjoyment, en- 
richment and inspiration of these three remarkable 
anniversary days. Thus came to a close the golden 
anniversary of an extraordinary institution which 
throughout fifty years has been making so notable a 
contribution to the Christian development of Negro 
womanhood. - 


AN INTERESTING RounpD oF INSPECTION 


During the intervals between the more formal ex- 
ercises opportunity was afforded for a round of in- 
spection. This included classrooms and laboratories, 
splendidly equipped; dormitory rooms exemplifying 
neatness and orderliness; the great dining hall, and 
what was still more interesting the huge kitchen with 
its ovens, cauldrons, potato-peeling machines, serving 
tables, immense electric refrigerators filled with fruit 
and vegetables. Everywhere, even though it was 
just the dinner hour at the time of my visit, was evi- 
dence of maximum cleanliness. Next came the 
laundry whose washing, drying and ironing ma- 
chines, supplemented by the labor of students, who 
take turns in such service, produce weekly clean 
linen for the school and immaculate garments for 
the students. Finally came the nursery school where 
students receive practical experience in the care and 
training of children. Here was a well-equipped play 
room, a bathroom where twenty little tooth brushes 
hang in a row, and a rest room with twenty little 
beds, all furnishing daily care for twenty children. 
Some of these little tots were indescribably cute 
with their bright eyes and dark skins. This inspec- 
tion also included a visit across the campus where 
Miss Amy A. Chadwick for so many years has super- 
intended an orphanage known as the Leonard Street 
Orphans’ Home. Here 58 Negro girls find a com- 
fortable home under ideal surroundings, where 
Christian character development and proper train- 
ing for good citizenship and self-support are con- 
stantly emphasized. On the second floor of Laura 
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SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL HALL 


Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Hall, an extensive 
exhibit of the work of alumnae of Spelman College, 
displaying the varied accomplishments of some of 
its 1,200 graduates, had been set up. 


SoME DEFINITE IMPRESSIONS 

A first visit to Spelman College, and to Morehouse 
College, and especially since it came on so significant 
an occasion, leaves several distinct impressions. First 
of all must be mentioned the evidence of Negro 
talent and racial capacity. Most Americans think 
of such talent only in terms of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Roland Hayes, Robert W. Moton and a few 
others, yet here at Spelman and at Morehouse was 
an array of talent that compares favorably with any- 
thing one can find elsewhere. Certainly the class of 
students with whom I discussed the present inter- 
national situation bombarded me for an hour with 
questions that were as keen, as discriminating and 
as difficult to answer as any that might be asked by 
university groups in the North. I shall not soon 
forget the look of incredulous amazement on the face 
of the Atlanta photographer, who came to photo- 
graph some of the pageant scenes, when he was told 
of Dr. Julian Lewis’ position on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. The photographer him- 
self admitted that this University with its financial 
resources could command the best pedagogical talent 
available, and that therefore this Negro must be the 
best equipped for the professorship which he holds. 
A mental stimulant of high order came on Friday 
evening when in a public debate the Morehouse Col- 
lege team upholding the affirmative won the decision 
against the team from Talledega College which up- 
held the negative on the question: ‘‘Resolved, that 
India should be granted absolute independence by 
the British Government.”’ Most challenging was the 
negative’s denunciation of the caste system of India 
as an obstacle to the chievement of independence. 
This was natural, for only people who are themselves 
victims of caste prejudice can most incisively point 
out its inherent evils. 


A Musicau RAcE 
How can any reporter adequately describe the 
rare quality of music with which the entire celebra- 
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tion program was enriched. We marched into the 
Sisters Chapel to the triumphant music of the third 
act of Verdi’s opera, “Aida”, played on the great 
organ by Prof. Kemper Harreld, director of music 
at Morehouse College. We marched out to the stir- 
ring march from Wagner’s opera, “Tannhauser.” 
The Morehouse-Spelman choir rendered Gounod’s 
“O, Divine Redeemer” in a manner that not even a 
highly trained professional metropolitan chorus 
could surpass. Northern Baptists who attended the 
Baptist World Alliance at Toronto, in 1928, will re- 
member how that great audience succeeded only with 
great’ difficulty in singing’ John Bunyan’s hymn, 
“He Who Would Valiant Be.” Here it was easily 
sung with high success. Several of the songs were 
composed by students, thus indicating another of 
their achievements in music. 

The reason for this excellent singing is not far to 
seek. These Negro youths and maidens sing not be- 
cause they are paid for it nor because they possess 
an artistic temperament. They sing for the love of 
singing. Through music they find an emotional out- 
let for some of those deep heart yearnings which 
throughout the bitter history of their race have so 
often been repressed. Of course, there were the Ne- 
gro spirituals. All of them were sung with that in- 
tensity of feeling that only the Negro can express in 
song. Perhaps the outstanding spiritual was “Some- 
body’s Knocking at Your Door,” rendered by the 
Spelman girls’ quartet. Its exquisite high soprano 
and its deep, mellow, rich contralto, blended with 
the two intermediate voices into a marvelous com- 
posite of feminine. vocal harmony. The music 
feature which gripped my own soul more than 
anything else came when the entire assembly, 
crowded into Sisters Chapel with hundreds standing 
in the rear and balcony, rose to sing the Negro 
national hymn, “Lift Every Voice and Sing.” 
Imagine if you can that great throng of Negroes 
singing its eloquent music, now in a mournful minor 
key, then changing into a majestic major harmony 
and rising to a great crescendo: 


“Stony the road we trod 
Bitter the chast’ning rod 
Felt in the days when hope unborn had died; 


God of our weary years, 
God of our silent tears, 
Thou who hast brought us thus far in the way.” 


Both the words and the music have come out of 
the unfathomable depths of the Negro soul. 


THe ABSENCE OF CoLoR DISCRIMINATION 

Another impression was the absence of color dis- 
crimination. I use the word “discrimination” rather 
than “distinction” for there is and always will be 
color distinction so long as five races inhabit this 
earth. But there need not be color discrimination. 
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At President Read’s reception Spelman alumnae 
sat as hostesses at the huge table groaning under the 
load of mounds of ice cream, platters of cake and 
nuts and urns of coffee, while around the spacious 
room whites and Negroes mingled in friendly and 
sociable intercourse. The experience was not only 
thoroughly enjoyable, but also mightily revealing as 
to what harmony and friendliness might come into 
the entire race relationship problem if only the color 
discrimination could be abolished. 

If the happy and delightful fellowship of these 
three days at Spelman College could be extended 
throughout the United States, the problem of race 
relationships would be a long way toward its ulti- 
mate solution. 


A DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Still another impression was the invisible yet very 
real influence of President Florence Matilda Read. 
She was easily the outstanding figure at this cele- 
bration. Effective as a speaker at the college pro- 
gram, capable as presiding officer at the Founders’ 
Day exercises, skilfully guiding the long session to 
its successful conclusion, gracious as head of the 
receiving line at the alumnae reception, genial as 
hostess at the dinner table in her home, at which I 
was among the privileged guests, frequently men- 
tioned by faculty members and students in terms of 
unmistakable affection, radiantly happy in all the 
social intercourse which such an occasion furnishes, 
as is well indicated by the photograph on page 352 
firm as a disciplinarian, inspiring as the upholder 
of standards in educational efficiency, in moral in- 
tegrity and in Christian idealism, she combines all 
the qualifications that make an able president and 
wise leader of a college for girls. Sometimes the 
greatness of an individual is indicated by the char- 


~ acter of those with whom he or she associates. Any- 


one who views the collection of autographed photo- 
graphs of well-known people on two continents, 
which in frames adorn the walls of Miss Read’s office, 
will at once realize that Spelman College has a great 
president. Under her inspiring leadership that 
portion of the next half century over which she will 
preside is assured of continued and ever expanding 
progress. 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


There are many other impressions that might be 
mentioned, but a concluding one must suffice. I 
came away from Spelman with a clear conviction of 
potentiality. If this inspiring history, this superb 
equipment, this remarkable service of institution and 
of alumnae, this notable achievement in training 
Negro womanhood, has all been brought about within 
the short space of fifty years, what may not the next 
fifty years and succeeding half centuries accomplish ? 
President Herrick suggested something of this pos- 
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sibility in his address. In speaking directly to the 
several hundred girls seated before him, all of them 
under twenty years of age, he said: “Some of you 
who are here today as students at this fiftieth anni- 
versary will come back fifty years from now as 


alumnae to attend a great centennial.” A hush 
fell upon the great throng as he continued, for this 
was rather a solemnizing thought. “The most of 
you of course will not live to see that day; but you 
who do return will find an even greater Spelman 
College, greater in equipment, in influence, in ser- 
vice. Will it also find in you greater alumnae, 
greater women who during the next fifty years 
will have exemplified and upheld all the moral 
standards and the Christian ideals that have here 
been made a part of your lives?” 

One of the finest tributes to Spelman College was 
written by Mrs. Claudia White Harreld, a graduate 
of the class of 1902, whose daughter is now a student. 
It is a tribute that reflects the achievements of yes- 
terday and the potentialities of tomorrow. She 
wrote as follows: 


Spelman is decidedly a Christian college. Founded in 
prayer and built up by faith, it bears the marks of Divine 
favor throughout its history. One of its textbooks has 
always been the Bible and its teachings have been directed 
toward the development of Christian character. I desire 
for my daughter that those whom she selects her heroines— 
as young girls are apt to do—those who have such a large 
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SPELMAN COLLEGE GLEE CLUB WITH ITS DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR KEMPER HARRELD 


part in forming her ideals and moulding her thought, shall 
be men and women such as a college like Spelman would 
select, those of religious ideals and Christian sentiments. 
Because it is a Christian college, the spirit of Spelman would 
be of the kind under whose influence I should want my 
daughter to fall. For important as is the intellectual and 
artistic development of a young girl, preeminently vital is 
her healthy spiritual unfolding. 

Three days’ visit would convince any one that 
the confidence of this Negro mother in the school 


and what it can do for her daughter has been abun- 
dantly justified. To the realization of this mother’s 
ideal Spelman College is unreservedly dedicated. 
All who through their interest in the work of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
have at heart the welfare of this worthy and distin- 
guished school can rest assured that their interest, 
their contributions and their prayers have borne and 
will continue to bear abundant fruitage. 





Significant Changes in the Philippine Islands 


The writer of this informing article, now Home Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, served from 1902 to 1913 as medical missionary at 
Capiz, Philippine Islands. In January he and Mrs. Lerrigo made a return 


visit. 


He thus writes of the contrast in conditions now and what 


they were during his missionary service twenty years ago 


BY P. H. J. 


EDRO is a proud young man, though 
he carries his honors with becoming 
modesty. I remember him as a little 
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ROO learning his first English words at the 
time. We were walking home from the beach and 
Pedro had just told me the Visayan name (tulabong) 
for the snow-white, crane-like bird which perched 
jauntily upon the back of the miry water buffalo. 
Our English lessons were whimsical enough at times 
for they had to be crowded into the odd intervals 
of a busy medical practice, and hence gathered about 
any stray word which suggested itself. 

“All right, Pedro, I say tulabong. You say crane.” 

“Clane,” attempted Pedro. 
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LERRIGO 


“No, crane. Here is a bunch of English words. 
Try them. They will limber up your tongue: 


‘My dame had a lame, tame crane; 

Oh, pray gentle Jane, let my dame’s lame, tame 
crane 

Drink and go home again.’ ” 


Pedro tries it: “My clane had a tame, lame 
dame——” but breaks down and we go back to 
simpler phrases. 

The years have gone by, twenty of them and today 
Pedro’s English is excellent. He went through the 
Philippine schools and later worked his way through 
college and medical school in America. Nothing 
could permanently discourage Pedro and he con- 
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quered the barriers of language as well as the diffi- 
culties of life in an unfriendly climate and the in- 
finite intricacies of the medical grind. Pedro is now 


- Dr. Pedro Alcantara and stands in my shoes almost 


literally, for he is the physician in charge of Em- 
manuel Hospital, at Capiz, P. I., during Dr. Meyer’s 
absence on furlough. The hospital has been en- 
larged since my day and Pedro was happy to go 
over with me its old familiar features as well as to 
display the improvements made. There were many 
patients and Dr. Alcantara had reason to be proud 
of the work being done. In one of the private 


, rooms was a mother recovering from Cesarean sec- 


tion, which the young surgeon had recently per- 
formed, progressing to a rapid recovery. 

There have been other developments and changes 
in the Philippine work during the long years which 
have elapsed since I saw it last. Jaro Industrial 
School has become Central Philippine College. De- 
velopment in this direction was needed sorely enough, 
for in the early days those who responded to the 
Gospel message came chiefly from the peasant classes 
and for years there were few trained leaders among 
them. Now we have 4 considerable number of alert, 
English-speaking Philippine leaders, especially 
among the laymen, and Central is not only produc- 
ing many more of these, but is also developing its 
Bible training department effectively, so that in the 
years to come the growing church may be assured 
of a well-trained ministry. 

If a prospective physician needs clinical training 
in hospital ward and at the bedside, the prospective 
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minister needs actual contact with field work; or 
at. least so reasons the faculty of the Bible depart- 
ment, and every student is expected to devote at 
least two days a week to teaching, preaching and 
visiting among the smaller churches in country dis- 
tricts. 

A diagram hangs in the library which shows the 
outreach of the school in evangelistic work. Some 
of the names of the students who are carrying on 
the work cleave to the memory of the observer. The 
preachers’ names appear to indicate the direction 
in which the work of each is carried on. They 
cover well-nigh every direction of the compass: 


Jose 


Ananias | Serafin 
or Central = 
Philippine 
tits College age 
Angel | Jesus 


Lazarus 


The remainder of the names as well as all the 
surnames escape the memory of the writer, but these 
will serve to give an idea of the diagram and cer- 
tainly in the Christian names given there was some- 
thing decidedly reminiscent of the New Testament. 
There is genuine dynamic in the youth and earnest- 
ness of such a group of young men, some of them 
not much more than boys. The students in the 
classroom give their preaching mental content and 
prevent it from being mere vaporing, while the 
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contacts with the problems of village life in the 
considerable proportion of time spent in the field 
help the lads to give a message suited to the needs 
of humble folk. 

The educated Filipino has taken to the profes- 
sional and clerical types of work like a duck to 
water, but President Stuart of Central says that 
the point of saturation has now been reached in 
providing candidates for the white collar job. For- 
tunately the young men of the Philippines are 
recognizing this to be the case readily enough and 
are now showing a disposition to such training in 
practical lines which will fit them for the trades 
and manual arts. 

Central’s entire tradition has prepared it to deal 
with such a situation, and taking advantage of 
present trends it is emphasizing the vocational 
eallings in its curriculum. True enough its indus- 
trial equipment is not extensive, but President 
Stuart has a positive genius for salvaging worn-out 
machines and coaxing them to produce unexpected 
years of continued service. His scriptural motto is 
“they shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” Re- 
cently he purchased for the school printing depart- 
ment the wreck of a paper cutter. After assuring 
the derelict of his affection, replacing certain broken 
parts and giving the rehabilitated machine an en- 
couraging word on the privilege of faithful work, 
he has produced an entirely serviceable instrument 
for the use of the press. A metal turning lathe with 
broken jaws and mutilated cogs, purchased for a 
relatively insignificant figure, now awaits the same 
humane and Christian treatment. 

Dr. Stuart’s planing machine, built about a new 
blade, in which are utilized parts of a sugar mill, 
a lawn mower, a motor cycle and an ancient Ford 
truck, has passed into history as a classical example 
of the sweet uses of organized junk. But it is in- 
teresting to know not only that it is continuing to 
function effectively, but that it has inspired Filipino 
graduates of the College to erect a similar junk- 
generated planing machine for use in the lumber 
business which they are building up.: 

The list of men and women trained by Central 
Philippine College for constructive service to their 
people apart from those training for Christian 
service is so long that only a few illustrative cases 
can be mentioned. There are 63 owners, operators 
and foremen of large and small farms. There are 
43 business men owning stores or serving as sales- 
men, agents and representatives. In medical and 


public health work 23 are serving as dentists, physi- 
cians and nurses; 17 areinaccountancy,and military 
officers and secret service men number 9. In the 
work of contracting and building, 22 are operating 
as practical engineers, tradesmen and foremen. 
Over a hundred are now pursuing advanced train- 
ing in other institutions in the Philippines and in 
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FRANKLIN HALL, THE BOYS’ DORMITORY AT CENTRAL 

PHILIPPINE COLLEGE 
America. But let it be noted that wherever they go 
these men will never forget the special contribution 
which Central Philippine College has made to their 
development. In the language of Mr. Granada, 
himself a former student and now a member of the 
faculty of the College: “Other schools are not 
giving and cannot give the training for real leader- 
ship which is given by Central Philippine College. 
It consists in the inculecation of moral principles, 
the formation of fine habits, a determination to 
pursue righteousness and an evangelistic earnest- 
ness.” 

Not all of the students become evangelical Chris- 
tians, but many do. Prof. Sornberger in a recent 
study of the experiences of the students gave a 
number of such instances taken from their own 
statements. Here isan example: “Fell in love with 
Protestant girl. Studied her views. Went to school. 
Converted parents. Married the girl. Lived hap- 
pily: ” let us hope “ever after.” 

Development has taken place in the life of the 
churches. The early wave of widespread interest 
in the evangelical message has ebbed for the present. 
Dr. Bigelow speaks of the present situation as in- 
volving a sifting process. “There are two demands 
of the evangelical movement which automatically 
serve to winnow the membership. In the first place 
a high moral standard of living is demanded. It 
has become well understood that to be a Protestant 
one must hold and follow high ideals. The second 
sifting factor is that evangelical Christians are ex- 
pected to contribute to church support and as many 
of the churches are small this means sacrifice. Hence, 
there are those who though they have made a start 
in the Christian life, do not continue to go to church 
because they are unwilling to pay the preacher or 
live a good life. A reduction in numbers for such 
reasons is wholesome.” The process leaves a resid- 
uum of faithful men and women who are the back- 
bone of the rising church, nor does it frighten away 
those who become convinced in mind and heart of 
the truth of the Christian message. It was a joy 
in visiting our old station at Capiz, not only to meet 
many beloved friends of the old days, but also to 
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greet those who have been brought to Christ more 
recently. 

A striking difference between the old and new 
days in the Philippines is that today not only Baptist 
churches, but also those of the other communions, 
number among their members a considerable num- 
ber of men and women of education, position and 
influence. One could give names, but it will be 
sufficient to say these include lawyers, judges of 
the various courts, physicians, school superintend- 
ents, both men and women, teachers, merchants, 
farmers, engineers and indeed representatives of 
almost every walk of life. Such a growing constitu- 
ency offers the hope of complete self-support in days 
to come and already a definite effort is being made 
to work in that direction. The churches of the 
Western Visayan Convention are endeavoring to 
increase as rapidly as possible the proportion of the 
salaries of their pastors assumed by them. Churches, 
both on Negros and Panay Islands, are erecting 
buildings of substantial materials in place of the 
old structures of bamboo and palm leaves. In the 
past three years the brethren of Capiz province 
have erected ten such solid buildings without out- 
side aid. 

But the time is still far away when all aid can be 
dispensed with. The groups of Christians are for 
the most part small and the average income diminu- 
tive. Moreover, they have suffered from natural 
calamities. A few days before our visit a terrible 
typhoon swept over a large part of our field and 
destroyed or badly damaged many churches, at the 
same time laying in ruins the homes of the members. 

That reward follows effort is exemplified here as 
elsewhere. Hel, ful efforts of various kinds have 
multiplied through ‘he years. None of them is with- 
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out its fruitage. The splendid hospital conducted 
at Iloilo, by Drs. Johnson and Grigg, is leading 
both in restorative and preventive medicine through- 
out Iloilo province. Its nurses’ training school is 
producing trained Christian nurses. Indeed, this 
institution and the similar one at Capiz are pro- 
viding almost all the nurses used by the Insular 
Government in its child-welfare and midwifery 
centers. Miss Mann tells us that every nurse grad- 
uated by the Iloilo hospital has been a Christian. 

The dormitory for young men at Bacolod and 
similar homes for young women at Iloilo and Capiz 
as well as Bacolod are teaching the deepest springs of 
character and resulting in lives dedicated to Christ. 
To visit again the Home School at Capiz was to 
renew memories of the early days of struggle when 
Miss Suman met so many difficulties and overcame 
so many obstacles. The great dormitory with its 
little white cots and its many boxes of clothing and 
treasures each belonging to a small child who con- 
stitutes in himself a world of opportunity and possi- 
bility, the great windows flung wide, the waving 
bamboo, the rustle of the tropic breezes in the leaves 
of the trees, the little railroad running hard by the 
hill, speak eloquently of old times and new times, 
but the new times are better than the old, because 
they not only bring fulfilment of ancient promise, 
but also fresh promises of things to come. 

Let us return to Pedro, with whom we started. 
He is not only a proud young man, but a very happy 
one, for a message reached us immediately after our 
visit to Capiz and the hospital, that in the old build- 
ing where our own daughter Florence first saw the 
light eighteen years ago, Pedro’s little son has just 
been born. So goes the work. Life, service, birth 
and growth. The future is boundless. 
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ONE OF THE HOUSES IN A HOPI VILLAGE 


Nuvowova of the Flute Clan 


BY FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 


JLINY ADAMS—Nuvowova—is of 
i Machongnovi’s hereditary line of Flute 
8) chiefs. Pause a moment and picture 
a) 4a eee Perched a on the 
AEC] mesa in the blue Arizona sky; its an- 
COVOy cient stone-and-adobe houses piled one 
on the other around open courts where burros (with 
prayer-feathers tied to their tails) and turkeys and 
chickens and dogs and children mingle amicably; 
captive eagles screaming from the housetops: not 
yet American, though in America—Machongnovi! 

The Flute Clan! It is one of the most important 

among the Hopis; and the Flute dance, they tell 
me, is an exceptionally beautiful ceremony. It used 
to be more than that: twenty years ago all the people 
held it as sacred and as efficacious as some few hold 
it still. 
. For centuries the Hopis have lived huddled on 
barren rocks in the midst of a desert land. They 
have wheedled their food from a hostile earth: corn 
planted in the wash to catch the first trickle of 
water; melons in the wind-rippled sand, each tender 
plant laboriously shielded from sun and wind by a 
shelter of brush ; beans in table-size plots terraced up 
around the margin of the precious spring. For cen- 
turies the prayer has been, “Rain! Give us rain 
and give us life!” 

The Flute dance is part of the complex ritual 
evolved to force the gods to grant this prayer. Hold 
your breath! One step untaken and there may be 
another famine like that one when the gods smote 
Corn Rock’s fourth column to the ground and re- 
fused the rain, and refused the corn, and refused 
life, to hundreds of starving Hopis. So—flash of 












shining brown bodies in the sun; gleam of turquoise 
and silver ; splendor of rich sashes and bright feath- 
ers; throb of drums; shrill of flutes; advance and re- 
treat of dancers. So—little butterfly maidens with 
rippling unbound tresses, with long white robes and 


bright sashes, dancing in solemn joy. So—center of 
all eyes, holding the destiny of his people in his 
hands, the Flute chief dropping like a plummet into 
the depths of Toreva spring, his long hair writhing 
upward through the dark waters. 

While still a little boy, Pliny Adams was chosen as 
coming Flute chief. Perhaps it was because of his 
clear-eyed quickness, his smiling alertness. I do not 
know, for it was Pliny himself who told me the 
story. He is not thinking much about Flute dances, 
this hereditary chief: he is thinking of bringing the 
water of life to his people. He is working toward 
the fulfilment of a prayerful plan for the immediate 
future, when he and his wife Ettie and their children 
hope to go to Moencopi, one of the farther Hopi 
villages, as missionaries of Jesus Christ. 

“Tell me about those early days of your Christian 
life, Pliny,”’ I asked him. 

“Tell her how your brother and uncle treated 
you,” called Miss Johnson from the next room. Miss 
Johnson herself was at Polacea, six or eight miles 
away, when it happened: twenty-six years she has 
been spending herself for this people. 

“Tt’s been put in a book already,” protested Pliny. 
“You can read it.” 

“Yes, but I want your own story of it.” 

“T—ashamed.—Well, then: I learn about Jesus 
when I am in Indian School at Grand Junction, and 
I decide to be baptized. But when I come home, 
everybody cross about it.” 

See Pliny with your mind’s eye as he tells the 
story : a sturdy, vigorous figure of a man in his late 
thirties, his face bright with kindliness, keen with 
intelligence. He sits on the piano stool, and at first 
he twirls it from side to side in his embarrassment. 
As the story proceeds, however, his self-consciousness 
vanishes, his eyes sparkle, he recalls old scenes with 
animation and recounts them with simple drama. 

On his return from school, the nineteen-year-old 
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boy encountered steady, deep opposition. To his 
mother’s stone-and-adobe house, piled atop other 
stone-and-adobe houses on the mesa, came’ the men 
of the village. Up the rude ladder they climbed 
every evening, while the family sat eating on the 
floor. They crowded the room. They poured out an 
unceasing flood of protest: the boy was to be Flute 


TYPICAL HOME AMONG THE FLUTE CLAN 


chief; it was unthinkable that he should go over to 
the new religion; no good could come of it; ill would 
befall the village; ill would befall Pliny—Nuvowova 
—himself. 

At the school he and the young girl Ettie had 
found and loved one another. They planned to 
marry and establish a Christian home. Pah! jeered 
the men, why marry and settle down? Let him play 
about all he pleased: it was the Flute chief’s privi- 
lege. Hopi religion would sanction a hundred 
youthful wild oats that Christianity would not 
permit. 

Night after night the flood of words buffeted him, 
wore him. He took to leaving his supper untasted, 
slipping away to his sheepskin bed on the floor to es- 
cape the persecution of words. 

Then came the day set for his baptism, and hap- 
pily he rode down toward the church. Suddenly at 
his side appeared his brother Frank and his brother- 
in-law Jerry. Taking him by surprise, they wrenched 
the bridle from his horse and lashed the startled 
animal up the mesa trail, Pliny helpless without 
bridle or rein. Down the mesa they drove it, clatter- 
ing back around the rocky trail while Hopis stood 
agape or chucklingly comprehending; out upon the 
desert, and far into the blue distances. And there 
they kept him all that long Sabbath day. 

At evening the three rode up the mesa again. 
“We're sorry,” scoffed the brother, as they neared 
home, “‘We’re sorry for you that you’re not baptized 
and can’t go to your heaven.” 

Pliny’s eyes flashed in the telling, as he braced 
himself on the unsteady piano stool. “TI say, ‘It no 
matter if I don’t baptized today. Plenty time to be 
baptized. Not today; well, then, another day.’ ” 
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Ettie, too, had been imprisoned; but there came a 
Sunday when both young people had contrived their 
escape. Ettie had stayed over night with a friend 
in another village. As for Pliny, it was his day to 
herd sheep, and he left his flock in the care of an- 
other, and went on to First Mesa. There they were 
baptized. 

That afternoon Pliny did not go home, but to the 
government day school at the foot of the mesa, where 
he was employed as carpenter. ‘T'o the school pres- 
ently came his brother Frank. Their mother, he 
said, wanted Pliny at once, “up on top.” 

It was a summons not lightly to be disregarded. 
Pliny climbed the rocky trail into the old village— 
the old, old village, beautiful and quaint and ill- 
smelling and evil with antiquity—and up the ladder 
to his mother’s house. 

His mother’s face was drawn and anxious. His 
grandmother bowed above her work and avoided his 
eyes. (“They always good to me.”) The room was 
crowded with people. At once the torrent of pro- 
test broke about him. He had done the unthinkable. 
It must not be. 

Yes, but it was already accomplished. 
would they do about it? 

This! His uncle grasped the boy by the collar, 
and brought his riding whip down viciously across 
his shoulders, beating him until his arm flagged with 
weariness. The abuse of the others billowed about 
him. In a corner his brother muttered with his 
companions, fingering a gun and glancing askance 
at Pliny. 

The air was tense with the threat of death when 
another of the Hopis came into the room. (“That 
same old Sakavema who was here this morning,” 
interpolated Miss Johnson.) He jeered at the 
throng. “Haven’t you finished the boy yet?” he 
taunted them. ‘“Haven’t you done what you planned 
down in the khiva, you brother of his? Nobody’s 
stopping you. He’s nothing but a boy: he can’t de- 
fend himself. He hasn’t a gun. Go ahead: it’s nice 
easy work for you. 


What 


PLINY, ETTIE AND THEIR FAMILY 
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(“I His children now—God’s children,” Pliny told 
them stoutly. “If you kill me, I go to heaven. I all 
right.’’ ) 

“Oh, go ahead! Kill the little fellow and be done 
with it. That will straighten everything out,” 
jeered Sakavema, the crafty kind. 

As the men hesitated, shamed, a voice sounded 
outside the door: “Pliny! Are you still—there?” 
It was the voice of Miss McLean, the stout-hearted 
missionary. 

Angrily the men rushed to the door to bar the 
way. In the scuffle the missionary was pushed from 
the ladder to the street, though without serious in- 
jury. 

But the interruption had been sufficient. There 
came the decisive tread of booted feet and the creak 
of the ladder. At the door appeared the teacher of 
the government school, with a Hopi policeman at 
his side. 

By ones and twos the men drifted away: mutter- 
ingly departed by the front entrance; silently dis- 
appeared through the storeroom and down a back 
ladder into another street. Tears of thankfulness 
ran unheeded down the cheeks of mother and grand- 
mother. 

“And that was all,” Pliny concluded. 

Today he and Ettie have a little stone house at 
the foot of the mesa, across from the church and 
next the mission community house. Behind it is an- 
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other little dwelling, for Ettie’s sister Jessie, who 
cooks at the government day school two miles away, 
and teaches the women’s Bible class with ability and 
consecration. Ettie teaches the beginners, during 
the summer, when she is at home. 

For in winter the little stone house is almost empty 
now. Katherine and Junior, the eldest children, are 
away at school; but so also is Pliny, and with him 
Ettie and the rest of their children. Twenty-year- 
old Wesley, their nephew, son of Jerry, the perse- 
cutor, “holds the fort,” sacrificing his own desire for 
school to look after the stock while Pliny studies— 
Wesley, whom his uncle took in when his father cast 
him out because he, too, had become a Christian. 
He teaches a class in the Sunday school and directs 
the Junior B. Y. P. U., and is in general a strong 
young support while Pliny and Ettie are away. 

For the service they were rendering did not satisfy 
these two. Their deep desire was to go to Moencopi 
for missionary work. If you will look at a good map 
of Arizona, you will find Moencopi in the northern 
part of the state, west of the Hopi reservation. 

Pliny didn’t feel himself adequately prepared, 
nor did our missionaries, with their twenty-five hour 
days already pressed down and running over, have 
time to give him the training he needed for the work. 
So he is living in Indian Wells (on that same map 
you will ‘find the tiny settlement between Keams 
Canyon and Holbrook) and studying under the di- 
rection of a thorough-going Bible teacher there. 

With him are Ettie, May, Emily and Earl. Yes, 
and an almost-brand-new one! Last fall when I 
visited the -spick-and-span little hospital at Keams 
Canyon, the nurses showed me a wee brown baby 
girl, her lashes furry black over black eyes, her hair 
like jet. She was a motherless, fatherless little Hopi, 
and I discussed the advisability of my eloping with 
her. “Oh, but her new daddy is coming with her 
adoption papers today!” ‘Who is he?” “Pliny!” 
And as we rode over the mesa on our way to Hol- 
brook we met Pliny, hastening after the foster- 
daughter who was to take the place of the wee one 
that had lately come to them and gone again. 

Big-hearted, Pliny and Ettie, but thrifty, too. 
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Yet thrifty as they are, their new work will take 
backing. And it is worth backing. The evangeliza- 
tion of the Hopis is a task of innumerable difficulties 
and hardships. Bound by the tradition, the custom, 
of centuries, when they have been isolated here on 
their mesas without world-contact, chained by their 
indulgences, hampered now—let us say it to the 
shame of our people—by the cynicism and worldly 
wisdom of ‘‘whites” they meet when students in gov- 
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ernment schools, the Hopis have closed eyes and 
hearts to the better Way. Let us thank God for 
each one who takes the definite and difficult stand 
for Christ and righteousness—more difficult than we 
can understand. Let us help, with prayers and 
money, each one who goes further and undertakes 
the evangelization of his own people. And of such 
is Pliny Adams—Nuvowova, hereditary Flute Chief 
of Machongnovi. 
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A Prayer of Jeremy Taylor 


ALMIGHTY GOD, give to Thy servant a meek 
O and gentle spirit, that I may be slow to anger, 
and easy to mercy and forgiveness. Give me a wise 
and constant heart, that I may never be moved to 
an intemperate anger for any injury that is done or 
offered. Lord, let me ever be courteous, and easy to 
be entreated; let me never fall into a peevish or con- 
tentious spirit, but follow peace with all men; offer- 
ing forgiveness, inviting them by courtesies, ready 
to confess my own errors, apt to make amends, and 
destrous to be reconciled. Let no sickness or cross 
accident, no employment or weariness, make me 
angry or ungentle and discontented, or unthankful, 
or uneasy to them that minister to me; but in all 
things make me like unto the holy Jesus. Amen. 


Thy Sea Is Great, Our Boats Are Small 


O Maker of the mighty deep, 
Whereon our vessels fare, 
Above our life’s adventure keep 
Thy faithful watch and care. 
In Thee we trust, whate’er befall; 
Thy sea is great, our boats are small. 


When outward bound we boldly sail 
And leave the friendly shore, 
Let not our hearts of courage fail 
Until the voyage is o’er. 
We trust in Thee, whate’er befall; 
Thy sea is great, our boats are small. 


When homeward bound we gladly turn, 
Oh! bring us safely there, 
Where harbor-lights of friendship burn 
And peace is in the air. 
We trust in Thee, whate’er befall; 
Thy sea is great, our boats are small. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.—Deut. 33:27. 














Life Thoughts 


Nothing can alter the responsibility that is laid upon each 
soul.—W estcott. 


You are not made yet, as I am always telling you. And 
God has ordained that you shall have a hand in your own 
making.—Geo. Macdonald. 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheerful 
people; why not make earnest efforts to confer that pleasure 
on others? You will find half the battle is gained if you 
will never allow yourself to say anything gloomy.—Lydia 
M. Child. 


Christianity alone among religions places its golden age in 
the future. If you would be useful and happy, strong and 
brave, believe in the future, believe in it for yourselves, 
believe in it for the world. Believe in a millennium of some 
kind or other—Samuel Smith Harris. 


Let us devote ourselves anew to the service of good will. 
Let us resolve, for the time to come, to be considerate of 
all; to be just to all; to be kindly affectioned to all.—N. L. 
Frothingham. 


Begin with a generous heart. Think how you can serve 
others. Then you shall find resources to grow. Do the 
utmost with what you have, and it shall go far enough— 
O. B. Frothingham. 


And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing every sickness, and every disease among 
the people-—Matt. 9:35. 


The humblest man or woman can live splendidly. That 
is the royal truth we need to believe, you and I, who have no 
“mission,” and no great sphere to move in —Wm. Gannett. 


The man is the spirit he worked in; not what he did, but 
what he became.—Carlyle. 


I am not what I was; I am not what I would be; I am 
not what I should be; I am not what I shall be; but “by 
the grace of God I am what I am.” —John Newton. 
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A Trip Into Congo Country 


BY THEODORE E. BUBECK OF MOANZA 


taken with the purpose of looking over the 

land within a radius of perhaps twenty miles 
in the hope of finding a site more suitable for a mis- 
sion station than the one on which we are now lo- 
cated. It took us one day’s journey to the north 
through densely wooded forest, all but the first hour 
and a half of which was done on foot. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances such a trip would be no more 
than a stroll through the park, but when there are 
no roads to follow, fallen trees to crawl under or 
over, streams to cross without a canoe, five to eight- 
inch vines to cut through to make a passage—such 
a trip becomes labor. 

The path which we took, and partly had to make, 
closely followed the Inzia River. All along the way 
we passed bamboo palms, which are perhaps the 
most beautiful of the palm family. There they stood 
with their branches hanging far over the bank and 
others reaching far into the air like so many ostrich 
feathers tied together at one end. The fragrance 
of the forest changed continually. All along the 
way we passed elephant tracks, both old and new. 
On the second day we met one of these great deni- 
zens of the forest. He was within a few feet of us 
but he did not charge, rather turned and fled with 
incredible speed, breaking down trees as he went. 
I followed for a short distance but I soon realized 
that I was as much out of my element as the fugitive 
I was pursuing would be in a New York subway. 

Not long after we reached home we started out on 
another trip. This time Mrs. Bubeck accompanied 
me. Many interesting incidents occurred. At one 
place we had to cross a stream fifty to sixty feet 
wide. We could see nothing over which to cross ex- 
cept one pole tied to the end of another, and so on 
until it reached the other side where the end was 
tied to a pole which had been stuck into the ground. 
Running alongside, yet somewhat above, ran a vine 
which had been placed there to steady one in cross- 
ing, but the center of the bridge was submerged 
from twelve to eighteen inches below the surface of 
the water, but then, that was better than swimming 
across the swift stream. I ventured across and what 
a sensation! Mrs. Bubeck remained on the shore, 
awaiting her turn, but before she had had oppor- 
tunity to try it out the chief of the village we had 
just left appeared and announced that a few yards 
below this place was a “ferry boat’’ which forded the 
stream. Sure enough, there it was. It consisted of 
just nine watersoaked poles tied together with native 
string, with a loop at the end of the float. Through 
this loop ran a native vine which was fastened at 


L me take you with me on one trip which was 


either bank to a tree. The boat man moved the boat 
across the stream by means of the vine and the only 
passenger which the little craft could carry was ex- 
pected to pray that the vine would not break and 
send the unhappy craft and crew down the stream. 

Many were our experiences in the villages in 
which we stopped and passed. The following is but 
one. They brought me a little girl about twelve 
years of age, who, they said, was engaged to be mar- 
ried to an old man with two other wives. I asked to 
see the man and out he came. There he stood, cov- 
ered with fetishes and his head matted with a paste 
of clay and oil. Alongside of him stood this child, 
the supposed object of his affections, who had 
made profession of Christ and sought to follow Him 
in her life. I called for the parents, who were not 
very different from the old man in front of me. I 
listened to their case and it ran something like this. 
The parents needed some cloth and the man offered 
it as an instalment on the little girl. And so, the 
transaction was made. What was a girl when cloth 
is involved? Since then the cloth has been used up 
and the old man claims the girl; and as the parents 
have neither goats nor pigs to pay back the cloth, in 
value about $1.50, the old man demands what he 
says is his. The parents say they will let her go— 
but the girl refuses. It was not difficult for me to 
know what to do. I told the polygamous old man to 
let the matter drop immediately. I told him, too, 
that if he preferred he could carry the matter to the 
state which would probably give him what he de- 
served. This he decidedly did not choose to do. I 
left them and thought the matter was settled; but 
when, next day, we stopped for the night, whom 
should I see following me but the old man, still 
claiming his bride. I didn’t use many words this 
time, but I sent him back in a hurry. In the mean- 
time I am just a bit concerned about the child, for 
her parents refuse to let her come to the station. 

When we passed from village to village the usual 
group of children would gather about us running in 
front of, beside, and in back of, the kipoy. As we 
thus went along with the youngsters on all sides 
of us, they epitomized the young life of the Congo. 
Unwilling to follow in the ways of their elders, and 
looking to us as their leaders of the new life, they 
follow after with hopeful hearts. May God grant 
that they shall never be disappointed. If we are 
successful in being merely “a voice,” and getting 
them to set their eyes and affections on Him, then it 
will be true as the Psalmist sang, “They looked unto 
Him and their faces beamed and they were not 
ashamed.” 
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We were unable to stop over night at all the vil- 
lages through which we passed, but when we entered 
the villages we generally gathered the folks for a 
service, gave medical attention to the sick, spiritual 
aid to slipping feet, admonition and instruction to 
the teachers, and then were off again. In many of 
the villages we visited Mrs. Bubeck was the first 
“white mama” the people had ever seen. They 
gathered about her to watch and marvel at her every 
move. I drew no attention at all. All eyes were 
fixed on the “white mama” who had come among 
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them. It was not difficult to get the children around 
her or to gather the women for a special service 
when the time permitted. 

Now we are back at the station, feeling better 
than ever. We have returned with a greater love 
for the work, a greater determination to serve our 
Lord and these people, a greater respect for our 
teachers for whom there is still much to be desired, 
but who are carrying on a notable work, and lastly, 
with a better understanding of our task. How we 
wish each one of you might take such a trip with us. 





SITE OF THE NEW MISSION COMPOUND AND TEMPORARY BUILDINGS AT MOANZA, WHERE MR. AND MRS. BUBECK 
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A Trip Into the Mountains of Antique 


First Experiences of a New Missionary in Itinerating in the Philippine Islands 
BY ERLE F. ROUNDS 


fall I was up and ready to leave San 
José for a trip into the mountains to 
the north of Antique Province. As new 
missionaries here in the Philippines we 
: are using every opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the people and the field. Rivers to 
ford, mountains to climb and meetings among 
strange peoples whose language I could not under- 
stand any more than they could understand mine, 
made the journey one to anticipate. 

At Palma our preacher, Mr. Cadole, was to have 
met me but as we had been delayed he thought I 
was not coming and had started on without me. 
There I was, stranded in a strange town, not quite 
certain of what to do next. Finally I succeeded in 
getting two boys, one of whom could speak a little 
English, to go with me to Ig-pal-hi and help with 
the luggage. When we reached the little chapel 
there they took me to the home of some Christian 
people who lived nearby. They could not under- 








stand English and I could say only a few wor. in 
Visayan. To add to my difficulties the boy who 
could speak a little English told me that he had to 
go home and help harvest the rice. 

I soon discovered that these friendly Filipino 
people were preparing a meal for me. Boiled eggs 
and unpolished rice tasted very good, especially 
along with some sandwiches and tea I had with me. 
Picture me as I sat there, the honored guest, in the 
only chair in the house with a box for a table and 
floor for a side-board, eating like a king with many 
of the neighbors and friends in the community all 
about to watch the new Americano missionary. 

After finishing my afternoon tea I set up the 
folding organ I had brought with me and with one 
or two fingers picked out a tune. Then the people 
began to gather around in greater numbers. As 


I was struggling with one hymn I saw the lady of 
the house get out her Visayan hymn book and search 
Then, be- 
a solo in 


for the words of the song I was playing. 
tween puffs of her cheroot she sang 
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Visayan, while I laboriously picked out the ac- 
companiment on the tiny organ. “Ah!” thought I, 
“if some of the home folks could see me now.” 

After a short time one of the sons of a church 
member, a lad who had completed the sixth grade 
in school, came in from the harvest field and was 
able to help me carry on a conversation with my 
gracious old hostess. Then he told me he would 
take me to Calapadan, where Mr. Candole was hold- 
ing the evening service. He told me that it was but 
a half hour hike over the mountains. Well, it may 
have been for him, under ordinary circumstances, 
but it was three hours for me. He had never been 
there before and soon after we started he got off the 
trail and would have taken me for a nice little stroll 
around in the hills had we not met a group of people 
coming home from their rice fields. Each member 
of the party came directly to me and with a broad 
smile showing his red teeth (made so by the chew- 
ing of the betel leaves) greeted me with a glad 
“Maayong hapon.” They were some of the church 
members from Igotoring, a neighboring barrio of 
Calapadan. After shaking hands all around we 
turned about and went with them, thankful that 
they had met us. 

It was a real climb from then on, and I thought 
we would never reach there. The hills are often 
very steep and form ridges with slopes on either 
side. Once in a while we would come to a sort of 
tableland where grass and trees grew but usually 
it is just straight up and down. The mountains are 
very beautiful at this time of the year. 

At last we came to a very steep slope and caught a 
glimpse of the grass houses of the barrio of Igotor- 
ing. The people of this section are beginning to ter- 
race some of the hillsides as the bottom lands have 
all been under cultivation for some time. — Calapa- 
dan was near and they gave us a guide and on we 
went through rice fields, over fences, through creeks 
and ditches and on until we came to a deep ravine. 
On the other side we could see Mr. Candole and the 
people just finishing their service. They caught 
sight of us and waved a welcome as we started down 
into the ravine. As we climbed up the other side 
I could not but think how good the Promised Land 
must have looked to the children of Israel after 
those wanderings in the wilderness. 

It was soon quite dark and instead of going on 
to the next barrio (village), as Mr. Candole had 
planned, we stayed there for the night. The men 
arrived very soon with the organ and my bags and I 
was glad to get into some dry clothes. After sing- 
ing several songs a worship service was conducted 
by Mr. Candole. There were many that night who 
listened with hungry hearts to the reading of the 
Word and a short talk by a tired but happy mis- 
sionary. The young people of Calapadan have 


splendid voices and they sang several hymns as Miss 
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Sabayle played the little organ I had brought all the 
way from San José. 

The next morning after breakfast we said fare- 
well to our good host and with a large party of 
young people started for Lumbuyan, the next 
barrio. Down the valley, over the ridge and up the 
river we went for about three hours. The trail was 
not very distinct and once we wandered off and 
found ourselves in a thick jungle. We soon were 
back on the path and before very long began to see 
cultivated land, telling us that the barrio was not 
far away. We saw many interesting things on the 
way and more beautiful scenery. 

Each barrio is different from every other, yet 
there is a sameness about them difficult to describe. 
One thing I noted was the same spirit of cordiality 
which was shown me in every place. In the course 
of my welcome two people came up to me and with 
great solemnity presented me with two fresh eggs. 
I did not know exactly how to act, for it was a new 
experience. I could but say thank you and that 
seemed to be the right thing for I learned that it was 
an expression of friendship. 

There were some fine people here who could 
understand English and so I was able to talk with 
them. Eleven young people were baptized there 
that day. Immediately after the service at the river 
we bade farewell to the group and began our march 
downstream to the town of Laua-an. When we 
came to the bend in the river we turned to wave 
good-bye to these new friends. It was a colorful 
picture and more interesting to us because we had 
touched some of the lives there and sensed the bond 
of Christian fellowship. 

We had to wade so many streams that I did not 
stop to remove my shoes after a time. Some day, 
perhaps, my feet will be as hardened as those of my 
companions so that I too can travel over land and 
through water without discomfort. Some of the 
rocks in the river beds, however, get pretty hot when 
the sun shines directly on them, but the bare feet of 
the rest of the party seem not to feel it. 

The hike back was not so strenuous and the time 
passed quickly because of the happy companionship 
of the young people who came as ‘escorts. We 
reached the main highway at dusk and started out 
for the remaining five miles by moonlight. In spite 
of the fact that we desired to hike our tired bodies 
eraved rest and as we had traveled some thirteen 
miles since morning I thought we deserved a ride. 
We reached. our destination about nine o’clock and 
enjoyed the hospitality of some of the people of the 
little church in Laua-an. The bamboo bed felt 
pretty good to me again that night and we went 
to sleep very quickly. Next morning I visited the 
local chapel and talked with some of the municipal 
officials. I reached San José late that afternoon, and 
thus my first trip was finished. 
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India: Land of Contrasts 


BY REV. CHARLES RUTHERFORD OF JANGAON 


India. Back to the land of glorious sunsets. 

Pictures could not do justice to the colors 
on the storm clouds, or the glow that spreads over 
the small fleecy clouds that adorn a quiet evening 
sky. Back to the land of tall palm trees, their broad 
leaves spread out against the sky ; the feathery thorn 
trees with their ball-like yellow blossoms; the nim 
trees with their welcome shade; the cork trees with 
their wealth of beautiful white blossoms, about the 
only flowers that thousands of children in India 
have to play with. 

Back to the land of floods and water famine. 
Since we came large districts of South India have 
been flooded with great damage to crops and prop- 
erty by the monsoon rains; while here on this high 
plateau the tanks are empty and the crops have 
suffered for want of rain. 

Back to the land where one-half of one per cent 
of the people make all the political agitation. The 
villages are not touched by it in large areas of India. 
The farmers comment on the low price they get for 
their grain, the few who have grain to sell, while the 
remaining many who must buy are happy that the 
price of grain is so low. Some of the districts that 
have been ruled by the unrest are once more paying 
taxes, and the boycott on foreign cloth is gradually 
lifting. 

Back to the land that is so disease-ridden. Three 
children who have spent much of their lives in our 
boarding school have died of tuberculosis in the last 
three years. Something is wrong. We, too, know 
that that is true. Our dormitories are overcrowded, 
for one thing, and we lack proper medical supervi- 
sion for another. The children do not have enough 
blankets for the cold nights we have here. Parents 
are so poor that they cannot buy blankets and pay 
their school fees, and we cannot furnish them and 
meet the other expenses of the school. Should we 


H «= we are once more, back at our work in 


refuse to take them into our boarding school when 
they have not sufficient blankets? 

Back to the land of disappointments, where the 
words of Burns so often come true. 





“The best laid plans o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promised joy.” 


One of the young men who was in our boarding 
school four years ago, though he is not from our 
field, has recently made a heathen marriage, a child 
marriage at that. This could not have happened 
legally in British India, but the child marriage laws 
do not operate in this native state. This marriage 
means that he has gone back to heathenism. He was 
around the bungalow a good deal when here. I 
taught him to use the sewing machine and he made 
shirts for the school boys for the year—such a nice 
boy to have around, always willing to work and very 
agreeable. How does it happen that we made so 
slight an impression! I do not know, but I do know 
that he and a younger brother, orphans, were from a 
heathen family and that the pressure brought to 
bear on all such young men is tremendous. It was 
too much for him, I suppose, and he married the 
child of the family’s choice. 

Back to the land of opportunity! People all over 
the field are listening to the gospel gladly. The 
evangelists just back from tour report whole vil- 
lages, both men and women in their audiences. 
Little groups in many villages are awaiting bap- 
tism. Many villages are asking for teachers. Teach- 
ers have to be made in this country, and we have 
poor material from which to make them. The idea 
of service is pretty feeble at present and it doesn’t 
seem to have very fertile fields in which to grow. 
We need leaders for all these groups of Christians 
else their condition is soon worse than before they 
“named Christ.” 

We are glad to be back in this land of contrasts, 
bright sunlight and dark shadows; great wealth and 
dire poverty ; spiritual darkness and so few rays of 
light. We are glad to be back because we love the 
people, and “counting it a privilege rare” we are 
glad to spend our lives in service for the Master, 
where the need is so great. 
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THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 








A CONVENTION PRAYER 


GOD, our Father, we pause to worship Thee, 

as we enter these Convention courts of prayer 
and praise, of fraternity and fellowship, of service 
and song. We call upon our souls and all that 
is within us to bless and magnify Thy holy name. 
Breathe upon us Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
be enlightened and invigorated for the duty that 
lies next us. Unite us in the bonds of brotherly 
love and mutual devotion as we think and talk 
together about the things of Thy kingdom. 

We thank Thee, O Master, that Thou hast called 
us to be fellow-workers with Thee. Liit our eyes 
to the dignity and glory of that service. 

We thank Thee above all for Thyself, our Lord, 
Friend and Leader. Give us more of Thy spirit 
that others may see more of Thee in us. 

We thank Thee for Thy church; for the measure 
of faith and cheer with which its members have 
met the emergencies of a trying year, and for Thy 
mercies rewardingly bestowed. 

We thank Thee for the missionaries of the cross 
in all lands. Bless them bounteously this hour. 
May the spirit of the pioneers animate the ambas- 
sadors of today; and may the true missionary spirit 
inspire us all as together we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

We thank Thee, Lord Jesus, for the manifold 
interests of Thy kingdom in which we are en- 
gaged, in obedience to Thy parting commission. 
Unroll Thy whole vast program of world redemp- 
tion before our eyes. Grant us a widened hori- 
zon, a soul-stirring vision, a divine impulsion to 
go forward in the right, as we look out upon the 
sin-weighted world in its infinite need of Thee. 

Thou Master of assemblies, speak to us Thy 
words of grace and love as in the opening moments 
of this Convention we lift our hearts to Thee. Let 
the benediction of Thy presence abide through all 
its sessions and fill them with spiritual might. 
For Thy name’s sake we ask it, Amen. 

HOWARD B. GROSE. 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 


kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 
Amen. 


A CONVENTION GREETING 


To the Delegates and Visitors to the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Kansas City, Missouri— 

MissIONS gives you Greeting: 

Everything has been made ready for you. The 
program has been most thoughtfully and carefully 
prepared. The city is ready for your coming, its 
hospitality assured.. The place of meeting is said 
to be in some respects the most delightful and com- 
plete in appointments of any we have had. The 
Baptists of Greater Kansas City have put on their 
spring garments of expectancy. And you, Delegates 
and Visitors, have been making your way Kansas 
Cityward from all directions and distances—how 
many of you we cannot even conjecture, but we 
trust such numbers as will gratify and not disap- 
point the Baptists of the entertaining city. 

One question we would put to you, Delegates and 
Visitors, one and all—with what spirit do you come? 

What do you expect of the Convention? What of 
good cheer, good listening, steady attendance, re- 
ceptive mind, responsive sympathy, fraternal feel- 
ing, spiritual impulse, do you plan to contribute? 
In other words, for what and how much do you 
individually intend to count in this Convention? 

Upon the prayerful answer to such practical ques- 
tions the Christian character and spiritual power of 
the Northern Baptist Convention of 1931 will de- 
pend. Perhaps it may be well for us all to realize 
anew that the real and permanent influence of the 
Convention does not derive from the motto, the pro- 
gram, the speakers, or the reports, but from the 
spirit that animates the Delegates and Visitors. 

To you, therefore, Missions gives Christian greet- 
ing. 


MAKING YOUR “WAY” KNOWN 

Thousands of Northern Baptists have undoubtedly 
been receiving circulars from different railroad lines 
setting forth the superior character of their service 
to the Northern Baptist Convention at Kansas City. 
The recipient is assured that from whatever point 
he wishes to go, he can find the quickest time, the 
shortest route, the most convenient trains, and the 
most perfect appointments by taking the Blank road, 
which has planned through trains and attended to 
all details. Each line describes fully the particular 
merits and attractions of its route, trains, and ser- 
vice, and offers personal attention and advice. 

You will have to go by one, but you will have 
learned about a goodly number and variety, and all 
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are so courteous that you will perhaps be sorry that 
you had to refuse all but one. 

But a point that suggested itself, as these circulars 
came in, was the pains that the different lines took 
to see that every prospective delegate was made 
aware of the special desirable features of transpor- 
tation each had to offer, and why a wise choice would 
select that line in preference to another. 

And the question that came out of it was whether 
we Christians take as much pains to make known to 
our neighbors and friends and acquaintances the 
particular line by which we are journeying to a far 
country. We must feel sure that our route and 
company have some special values and advantages, 
some valid reasons that impel us to go that way ; and 
if so ought we not, if only in mere brotherliness and 
kindness, to acquaint others with these facts, inviting 
them to go with us in “the way’? It would seem as 
though we might well be as much in earnest in this 
matter of eternal destination and the life route 
thither as the railroad agents are in getting delegates 
to a convention. 


A YEAR OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


It is not possible to give exact figures as to the 
financial outcome of the year 1930-31 at the date of 
going to press. But we are sure, from observation 
as the months have gone by, and from reports that 
have come in from all parts of the convention ter- 
ritory, that the year has been one of positive spirit- 
ual advancement in a very large number of our 
churches. What the statistics of conversion and 
baptism will show it is not possible to tell as yet. 
Nor is that the decisive factor in this instance. 
What we are assured of by the field reports is the 
renewed interest, the revival of spirituality, the 
quickened spirit manifest in every department of 
the church and Sunday school. The intense work 
of the Activities Committee of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Cooperation has carried its momentum into 
an increased movement which has called out the in- 
dividual cooperation of a great number of church 
members who had previously been content to sit on 
the sidelines or in the gallery and see the other 
members go by—if any were in earnest enough to 
make a procession. It has not been a comfortable 
year for the indifferent and non-working contingent. 
Putting all the facts together, and knowing hun- 
dreds of cases where the churches, struggling with 
hard times and deficits, have done heroic work to 
sustain our missionary obligations and prove soul 
loyalty to the Master, the conclusion is firm that the 
churches themselves must be reaping their reward 
here and now in fresh hope and faith, and the en- 
trance upon the coming year with new courage and 
determination, with a richer experience of the grace 
of our Lord. The year has been one of struggle and 
hardship—but those are the years that enrich human 
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experience, and the harder the richer. Easy words 
to say, yes; but multitudes can testify to their truth. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Do not forget that the community canvass is in- 
tended to be a permanent movement—an annual 
event in the life of the local churches. This is build- 
ing for the future. It is the substitution of system 
for uncertainty. It is the application of the same 
principles of righteousness and good sense to the 
business of the church and the support of missionary 
enterprises that Christian men apply to their other 
business. That this is the right way for a church to 
carry on its work will not be questioned by any 
one who thinks the matter through. Every argu- 
ment and every appeal count in favor of this simple 
and sound method. Where this is in practice the 
church knows what it can depend upon for the year 
ahead in its local work, and the denominational or- 
ganizations know also what they can rely upon for 
the year. The former-day burden of anxiety is re- 
moved. Instead of a few members in the church 
bearing the weight of effort the financial load has 
been distributed among the givers of record. The 
strain of the last month or two of the fiscal year is 
also banished in proportion as the plan of monthly 
payments of the benevolences is followed by the local 
church. When the church has once adopted this 
community plan, which brings the inspiration of 
numbers and a real campaign that makes the church 
stand out in the eyes of the public as a reality, it is 
not to be presumed that it will willingly fall back 
to the old unsatisfactory and unbusinesslike ways. 

As the leaders in our denominational work look 
at this steady growth of the community canvass and 
budget movement, therefore, they see it in the years 
ahead, gaining new churches every year to hold 
them and add more, until as time goes on the 
Northern Baptist churches shall present a record in 
this respect worthy of the great Head of the Church. 

Some one is always ready to suggest that too 
much emphasis is being put upon machinery. But 
as a matter of fact, the evidence that comes from 
the successful community canvasses, like that in 
Chicago, is all to the effect that the results spiritually 
have been noteworthy and most gratifying. Interest 
has been awakened, large numbers of members have 
become active workers, the church life has been 
quickened, converts have been baptized in unusual 
numbers, the whole outlook of the church has been 
improved. There is not the slightest reason, of 


course, why the doing of what we call “the Lord’s 
business” in a really businesslike manner should not 
be far more spiritual than to do it in any other way. 
If it fails to be, the reason must be sought elsewhere. 

Very much is to be hoped for from the adoption 
of the community canvass as a permanent feature in 
the life of our churches. 
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As MISSIONS goes to press, the financial returns for 
the fiscal year which closed April 30 are not complete, but 
it seems reasonably sure that receipts from donation 
sources on the unified budget will be approximately 
$4,200,000—about 93% of the receipts of the preceding 
year. Though the unified budget for the year was fixed at 
$5,100,000, this does not necessarily mean a large added 
deficit. In order to ensure the avoidance of debt, our 
denominational organizations each year restrict their ex- 
penditures to amounts which they may reasonably expect 
to receive. In a year of serious financial depression such 
as we have just experienced, this expectancy was natu- 
rally less than for the year preceding. 

If the financial depression has reduced receipts, it has 
also produced many inspiring evidences of devotion and 
loyalty to the missionary enterprise upon the part of both 
churches and individuals. State promotion directors have 
reported how hard churches have worked and what deter- 
mined efforts they have made to raise every possible 
dollar before the year closed. Telegrams, air mail, and 
special delivery letters were used in new quantities in 
order to produce the largest amount of money. One 
generous friend, who had planned to provide an addi- 
tional $500.00 in order to maintain the level of last year’s 
giving, came to my office with the report that the invest- 
ment from which the money was expected had completely 
failed and not a penny had been realized on it, but I was 
assured that the money would be borrowed, if necessary, 
in order that the giving might not be reduced. Surely 
the spirit of our churches has never been better. 

W. H. BOWLER. 
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{| Word comes that Dr. James M. Stifler, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Evanston, Illinois, has resigned to give 
his full time to the University of Chicago in connection with 
his position as trustee of that institution. This means that 
Dr. Stifler has shown such grasp of the new and striking 
educational policies which are being introduced by the young 
president that Dr. Hutchings wishes to have him as an 
associate in carrying them into effect. We have no doubt 
of his good judgment in this, but we cannot help regretting 
that he should take from the Evanston church, a leading 
church in the denomination, one of the most successful and 
useful and widely influential pastors in the country. Dr. 
Stifler has been in Evanston for more than twenty years. 
He has been not only a foremost minister but a foremost 
citizen, identified with all the best interests of the suburb 
that has Northwestern University as its center of culture. 
His church is one of the cultural centers also, a center of 
religious education. All good wishes go with him. 


{| On the one hand come the appeals for relief funds to 
save the starving tens of thousands in China, and on the 
other come the reports of $5,000,000 owing Chinese soldiery 
for keeping up the internecine slaughter. It is said that 
3,000,000 soldiers are under arms, while 1,500,000 bandits 
in addition live off the country. The cumulative expense 
figures lead one to wonder how any Chinese government can 
meet its bills and even how the Chinese in the mass can 
escape starvation. What the taxes leave the soldiers and 
bandits will take. And yet, marvel as it is, China goes on 
somehow, and our missionaries manage to work on. And 
they and we are always hoping for the better day. 
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{| The University of Porto Rico is going to have for the 
first time a native-born chancellor. Dr. Carlos E. Chardon, 
a graduate of Cornell and authority on tropical agriculture, 
began his administration in May. He accepted with the 
understanding that he would continue his work as Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture until after the meeting of the legisla- 
ture. Coincidentally Congress has provided that the agricul- 
tural experiment station maintained on the island for a 
quarter century shall be placed under the university admin- 
istration and jointly supported by federal and insular ap- 
propriations. Chancellor Chardon is thirty-three, was born 
in Ponce, and is a graduate of the island schools. He went 
to Cornell for his agricultural studies and graduate courses, 
leaving Cornell in 1921 and becoming special pathologist 
at the Insular Experiment Station. He became cane expert 
the following year, and at twenty-six was appointed Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. The students expect that many 
changes will result from this native-born headship. They 
ask for an immediate nationalization of the university as 
the island’s highest center of culture. The developments 
will be watched with interest. 


{| Rightly, as we think, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in its annual report just prepared pictures Russia, 
with its soviet atheism, as the greatest challenge to organized 
Christianity. There is no doubt about it, and it is high 
time the Christian forces were becoming alive to the fact. 
If this atheistic and communistic propaganda were confined 
to Russia, that would be one thing; but the persistent push- 
ing of its economic and anti-religious teachings and influ- 
ences into all countries, oriental and occidental, makes it 
quite another. 


{| As this issue finds its way into the mails to our sub- 
scribers the Executive Committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance will be in session in Louisville, Ky., May 20-21. 
According to the agenda, which lists twenty-one items, a 
heavy program of business will require the committee’s 
attention. Doubtless the chief topic of discussion will be 
preliminary arrangements for the next congress of the 
World Alliance, to be held in Berlin in August, 1933. It is 
not too early for Northern Baptists to make plans for their 
summer vacation of that year so as:‘to permit their attend- 
ance at this world convention of Baptists. 


{| Hard times and financial depression have been faced by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the spirit that Dr. 
Beaven commended to Northern Baptists at the outset of 
his term of the Convention presidency. The National 
Council of the Church, which is in relation to all its mis- 
sionary and educational work what our Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation is to our denomination, adopted at its 
annual spring meeting a budget for its work in all parts 
of the world in 1932 totaling $4,225,000. This is an in- 
crease of 234 per cent. over last year. More than this, 
the Council adopted a resolution calling for an increase 
of 2% per cent. in the budget annually until further notice. 
That is the spirit that wins, because all people admire 
courage and response to a high call. In speaking of this 
action, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, vice-president and treasurer, 
said: “The Episcopal Church is tired of standing still. 
We are not going ahead and we feel that the annual in- 
crease of 2/2 per cent. is warranted by the hopeful eco- 
nomic outlook.” He said there had been no default in 
interest on any of the $10,500,000 worth of securities 
represented in the trust funds of the church. 
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After the Sky Cleared in the Naga Hills 


BY BENGT I. ANDERSON 





A TYPICAL VILLAGE IN THE NAGA HILLS 


SPLVOMOY, PALLNALLY the sky cleared and we set 
: GM out. For three months the heavy rain- 


BY fall had practically kept us prisoners , 


Hin our own bungalow. We had not 
Mi suffered from lack of employment for 

“Ai there was plenty of translation work to 
be done, but our churches and village pastors needed 
us and we were eager to be out on the field. Mrs. 
Anderson and the children did not risk their lives on 
the slippery paths this time and I took only a boy 
to help me on the way and in camp. The weather 
had been dry for a few days and the countryside near 
Kohima seemed to indicate that traveling would 
not be bad. Some large slides had been cleared 
from the paths, but the tall grass, stones and other 
obstructions had not been removed. We had not 
gone half of the way to our first stopping place when 
we were caught in a real downpour. Not only did 
we get soaked but the path ahead of us took on the 
appearance of a roaring stream, hardly safe passage 
for a Harley-Davidson motorcycle. We started on 
in a little while and managed to stay on the path, 
which was a blessing as the outside was nothing but 
space. <A fall there would have landed us halfway 


down the Assam Valley. 
It is only during the past few months or so that 
We missionaries have ventured out in motorcycles 





and some are not yet convinced that it can be done. 


' A day’s travel is only ten miles at best by walking 


and on arrival at a village the missionary is often 
too tired for effective work. Hill missionaries cer- 
tainly do appreciate the difference in distance cov- 
ered via motorcycle and the fitness one is thus en- 
abled to bring to his work. 

The first stop was Wokha, the center for our work 
among the Lotha Nagas. We stayed there ten days, 
holding a Bible class with the pastors. The at- 
tendance was not as large as we had hoped, but this 
was partly due to the rice harvest going on in some 
of the villages. One encouraging report was re- 
ceived from a village through which I had not even 
been allowed to pass last year. We now have twenty 
households there which have come out for Christ. 
The converts have shown real courage in face of 
persecution and they are now ordered out to start 
a new village. This they are gladly doing. All they 
have asked us for is help in getting a teacher for 
them. We are very grateful to God for making it 
possible for us to send them one right away. A 
friend in Monrovia, California, is supporting this 
worker. 

When our work in Wokha was finished we started 
out to tour the Sema Naga churches on the far side 
of our field. The road had now dried up a little and 
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we didnot have as much trouble in traveling. The 
first village we came to has a large church and a 
fine meeting house. The membership here is steadily 
growing and on the Sunday we stopped there I bap- 
tized fifteen more converts. There had been some 
trouble due to the fact that one of the chiefs who 
had been baptized last spring has gone back to poly- 
gamy. This was a case for discipline. Polygamy is 
not uncommon in this land, but very few have gone 
back to their former ways after they have once been 
converted. Among the Semas it is a sign of wealth 
to have more than one wife; it is also a move of 
economy as the wives are put to work in the house 
as well as on the fields. 

From Litami we went on to other villages. Some 
of them I had visited once or twice before and I 
was glad of an opportunity to see them again. My 
special object, however, was to get to a section of the 
tribe where I had never been. I soon left my motor- 
cycle and proceeded on foot, taking the Naga paths 
among the smaller villages. The pastors in the 
village churches are doing good work. They are 
both teachers and pastors, teaching school a while 
each day, either in the morning or in the evening and 
taking charge of the services of the church. Most 
of them are young men just out from school and 
have very little training except ability to read and 
write their own language and a sprinkling of some 
other tongue. Much teaching is needed before these 
churches will measure up to more favored tribes in 
education, but they do not lack in zeal and it is re- 
markable how they take their new faith to heart. 
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None of these churches is over ten years old and 
we have several where the membership is up to a 
hundred households. They are taking a firm stand 
on the question of drinking, devil worship, stealing 
and other sins. They give a tithe of their rice 
crops, contribute of their few pennies to the Lord’s 
work, and work in the fields for their teacher. When 
the missionary comes they do their share to carry 
his loads and to provide him with eggs and chickens. 
The daily pay they receive if they work for Govern- 
ment is equal to ten cents, and if they work for each 
other it is about two cents a day. The only other 


. source of income is the two or three weeks they work 


on the tea plantations in the cold season and often 
this does not more than cover the tax they have to 
pay the Government. The pastors in these villages 
receive a pay equal to $3.00 a month from the Mis- 
sion. From this they must provide for themselves, 
their families and entertain all the Christian friends 
who come-to visit in their village! 

During the fifteen days I spent touring among 
these people I visited about thirty churches. Many 
of these I had never visited and at least ten of them 
had never been visited by a missionary. In one of 
these villages the old chief has not permitted any 
teacher to enter and he has done all he could to 
hinder the work. This chief has been the ruler over 
a number of villages, taking tax from them. The 
tax had been discontinued by Government but the 
people still look to him as their leader. A good look 
at him is enough to instill fear even in the bravest. 
When I approached the village he met me about a 
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mile down the path. He looked quite fierce as he 
stood awaiting my approach; crouching beside him 
was a warrior brandishing a huge dao (knife), and 
behind him stood a number of the leading men in the 
village. It looked thrilling enough, that welcome 

. . but to my great relief I saw him reach for a 
chicken held by another fellow and with a few words 
of greeting he presented it to me, with a sign of 
friendliness. I was very happy to follow this old 
headhunter into his village and have his protection, 
even as I prayed that some day he might accept 
Jesus Christ and this “new faith.” 

The visit in his house was of interest. His village 
has some three hundred houses and his is the largest. 
Over the entry hung a large collection of heads, not 
human heads now, but skeletons of animals. His 
house was large with two rooms, the outer one con- 
taining the large wooden trough or block used for 
hulling rice, and the inner room being used as cook 
house, bedroom, guest room, dining room and a 
shelter for several pigs, many chickens, dogs and 
other animals. The house, like all Sema houses, had 
no floor, no windows and no chimney. The air and 
the light inside are not too good and the roof comes 
down to within three or four feet of the ground. 

The old chief gave me a cup of strong tea and two 
boiled eggs. My helpers were given a_ bowlful 
of rice and pork. When we had eaten, the old chief 
opened up his heart. He told of the olden times 
when his village was strong and his people head 
hunters. Then he told of how the Government came 
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and now the Mission and of the new religion’s in- 
fluence on breaking up their old customs. Now the 
Christians did not drink nor take part in the old 
war dances. Many of them even refused to pay the 
proper respect to their chief and some of them even 
wanted to wear blankets that formerly only the 
wealthy were allowed to wear, etc. I tried to show 
him that all the customs they had formerly kept 
would not save their souls and that those customs 
that did not pertain to devil worship we would not 
change. The old warrior listened to me and then, to 
my great surprise, he asked if we would give his 
village a teacher. This was indeed unexpected as 
we knew he had declared that no teacher would ever 
be allowed to enter there. The younger brother of 
the chief was baptized about a year ago and has been 
the leader among the Christians since then. We are 
now praying for the right man to send there as the 
village is large and very needy. After the Sunday 
service we commemorated the Lord’s Supper at the 
church and in the evening held another meeting. 
Many will be baptized after proper examination. 

Many more such interesting incidents could be 
told of the happenings on this one tour. This one 
fact I would leave with you: we in ourselves could 
do nothing for these people if they were not called 
by Christ and led by the Holy Spirit. The success 
of the work this last year has been most gratifying. 
More than 400 new converts have been added to our 
number. We are glad to be out here in the hills of 
Assam, working for the Master. 


“We Visit Bill Borden’s Grave” 


BY REV. F. B. McALLISTER 
Pastor of the Prospect Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, New York 


E searched diligently through four ceme- 
W teries to find his grave. Although weak- 
ened by the terrific heat of an Egyptian 
afternoon and tortured by illness so prevalent 
among foreigners, I compelled my companions to 
continue the search with me. Bill Borden of Yale, 
to me, was no mythological personality whose name 
is breathed as though a prayer. One evening, on the 
campus at the old Academy, I bid Bill “good-bye,” 
and told him one day I would come to see him. “It’s 
a long way,” he had said, “and I fear I am saying 
vood-bye for the last time.” “No, Bill,” I replied, 
“I’m coming . . . some day.” 

And that’s the reason I would not give up the 
search. I had heard that they laid him to rest some- 
where in the section of Cairo to which we had driven, 
and I would have found his grave if it were the last 
thing I did on the fifteen thousand mile trip. Into 
each cemetery we went anxiously and searched al- 
most breathlessly. The Moslem ecare-takers were re- 


luctant to allow us the privilege of searching among 
the graves, for there is a superstition among them 
that should a Christian touch the grave of a Mo- 
hammedan he immediately becomes—though dead— 
a Christian. 

My heart was heavy as we entered the last bury- 
ing ground, for we might also here be disappointed. 
] had been traveling twenty days on shipboard for 
this. We had heard about the glories of that country 
to which tourists went, even when the Grecian 
Demosthenes thundered his pronouncements, and re- 
veled in its antiquity ; indeed, I should miss none of 
it,-but I wanted to visit Bill Borden’s grave. It was 
not curiosity that drove me, but my appreciation of 
Bill. I had known him and had loved him. It was 
Borden who first told me about the dreams that must 
fill every missionary’s soul before determining to 
undertake one of life’s most grueling ventures. 

“T have found it!” I did not call casually to my 
companions; I shouted it! The Arab attendants 
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were astonished at my calling and ran across the 
grounds. I had found it! Unconscious at that mo- 
ment of the fact that long since Borden had ceased 
to speak, I began calling as I sought to push back 
the thick foliage from the flat stone that covered his 
body, “Bill, Bill—Bill—I’ve come—I’ve come, Bill!’ 

My comrades had caught up with me and were 
standing reverently beside the slab. I quickly 
straightened up. I—I was ashamed of myself—per- 
haps they would not understand. Turning abruptly 
I dashed the tears from my eyes and then began to 
move the foliage with more vigor from the stone. 

“Here, you,” I called to the guards, who were 
moving away from the spot, “Bring a cloth and 
some water, I’m going to wash this stone!” 

The one who was evidently superintendent, 
quickly brought a heavy bag saturated with water 
and began methodically to clean the slab. He was 
too slow. I gently pushed him to one side, and tak- 
ing the bag, not only wiped it, but scrubbed it with 
all the vigor of my being. There the inscriptions 
told of this man of God. . . . I would not take 
them down in my note book, I would carefully photo- 
graph them. We waited until the hot sun dried the 
slab and then painstakingly focused the camera. 
That I might be sure of the pictures, eight of them 
were taken, but alas, days later, when I was thou- 
sands of miles from Cairo, the developing room re- 
vealed that all but a general view of the grave had 
been ruined by the heat of the afternoon. 

The men were quietly speaking of what they had 
read about Borden. One was saying, “‘Wasn’t it re- 
markable of him, as a child, to have written, ‘When 
I grow up I want to be an honest man’.”” A second 
recalled the story of his visit to India when a lad 
and told how the haunting memories of India’s pov- 
erty caused him to complain that he had so much 
while they had so little. The fact that he had been 
born to wealth and they were born to so great need 
hurt him. Still a third remembered that he refused 
to spend his allowance frivolously at Yale, for then 
the work which he started in India would suffer. 

But I was remembering Bill in my room back at 
the old Academy, shortly before he was to leave for 
Egypt. He had come to talk with some of us about 
his decisions; somehow, during his whole stay, Bill 
and I were together so much it seemed as though I 
had always known him. He told me he was going 
to pray for me, and I quietly replied that I would 
always pray for him. And then, I had told hin, 
that moonlight night, “I’m coming, some day !” 

Half aloud, when the others had strayed across 
the cemetery, I gasped, “Bill, you’re alone . . . and 
you’ve been alone away out here for years while I’ve 
been living with friends and happy.” I then 
breathed very slowly, “I might have been to see you 
sooner, and perhaps to have stayed in your place 

. . but I too snapped... .” 
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Twice I went back to the slab and said, quietly, 
“Good-bye, Bill!” It seemed wrong for me to leave. 

That evening I heard again how Borden had been 
of such value to the work even though he could not 
speak the language. In that land only a few months, 
he had gone into the streets with tracts, into the 
homes of the Arabs, into the classrooms, and his 
life was counting heavily for Christ. The Orient 
needed Borden, needed him mightily. Later, I was 
to discover the fullness of that need. Oh, the dirt, 
the filth, the poverty, the disease, the blindness, the 
evidences everywhere of social terribleness. It all 
needed Bill Borden with his cleanness of life and 
wholesomeness of mind. This thought struck me 
again and again—what do they mean when they say, 
“we might accept your Christ, but not your Western 
civilization. . . .”? God knows, they need the by- 
product of our nineteen centuries of Christ. They 
need, more than can be described, our sanitation, our 
education, our aggressiveness, our appreciation of 
motherhood and childhood, our comforts, our 
churches, our Christianity. No one decries the 
tragedy that sin and selfishness have brought to us 
through the years more than I, but our civilization 
is a heaven on earth compared to what we saw and 
heard and smelled day after day. Bill Borden was 
the product of that civilization which had been de- 
veloped through nineteen hundred years. 

Later, I was to visit the Protestant leper colony, 
the orphan asylum, the missionary college. In the 
midst of that degradation and terrible superstition 
these, who are carrying on as Borden would have 
done, were as the fairest lilies in the midst of a dank 
foul swamp. Somehow, when I began this pilgrim- 
age, I had not thought of missionaries. I merely 
wanted to travel and see and study, and then, find 
Bill Borden. But in seeking, I found. I found the 
missionary. I found him standing alone, but glori- 
ously alone. Some of them breasting odds that made 
me tremble. 

One day when we had again returned to Cairo, as 
I visited with two of them—one a clear-eyed, strong- 
limbed youth who had been sent out by the United 
Brethren, I exclaimed, “Men, if you fellows merely 
came over here and just lived it would be worth all 
the money the church has put on you; but when I 
realize the hope—and the only hope—you are to 
these millions, and the fine soul you exhibit in it all, 
I could kiss the very ground upon which you stand. 
Now get me right, I am not a sentimentalist. I have 
fought my way from childhood out of the mines to 
the pulpit, I have smashed through some of the 
biggest college elevens and life has made me a bit 
hard, but I’m going back with a feeling of deepest 
reverence for you men and your work.” 

But [ did not leave Bill Borden alone in Africa. 


These men are there, our prayers wing us there, and’ 


Christ is there. 
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_ Why Missions Any More? 
A Message of Profound Importance from a Hospital 


BY LEMUEL CALL BARNES 


ANY things are so different from the times 
M when missions began. Our conceptions 
have largely changed about the nature of 
the universe, the origin and relationships of the 
human race, the destiny of men, the ethnic religions, 
their significance and values, even about the nature 
and means of human salvation and about the authen- 
ticity of certain texts in the King James version on 
which we could base a “thus saith the Lord.” 


Are there any elements which make missions now- 
adays worth while, even imperative? Why any more? 


I. For Largeness of Life 


Effort for our own welfare alone is too petty, too 
ridiculously, despicably petty for these great days 
in our large universe. “Lives there a man with soul 
so dead, who never to himself hath said, this is my 
own, my native land?” A large, commanding land 
is ours now. It is continental, it is planetary. 

The old men born on farms and reared in ham- 
lets can never cease to be grateful if their mothers 
fired their young souls with the heroic story of Ann 
of Ava and Adoniram Judson, lifting them above the 
thralldom of neighborhood gossip and parochial af- 
fairs into an absorbing interest in tribes of men on 
the other side of the globe and affairs around the 
world. Children, however, drilled in a thousand 
technicalities but deprived of such world-wide inter- 
est and outlook are cruelly handicapped. 

The radical one-thing-lacking in many well- 
meant organizations, including not a few churches, 
is that they have no real zest for anything outside 
of themselves. An ordinary man in an ordinary 
church anywhere can make its life sublime with in- 
terest in the whole human race. 

The Baptist denomination was made by missions. 
It was Judson and Rice who created it. With its 
many glaring defects, it is great in having only one 
organic principle,—world-wide endeavor to estab- 
lish the kingdom of heaven on earth. 


II. For Likeness to Christ 


What does that mean? Let it mean anything you 
please. Take out of it all traditional meanings 
possible. As the barest fact of history it is more 
Christlike to work for others than for yourself 
alone. There is no escaping that. Evacuate Christ- 
lanity of every meaning you can take out of it, if 
you leave anything at all, you leave that. 


Spurgeon in his blunt way crushed all sophistries 
and swept them aside. Asked “Can the heathen be 
saved without our sending them the Gospel?” he 
said, “We cannot be saved ourselves unless we send 
them the Gospel.” To be a Christian in any real 
sense is to be missionary. The essence of Christianity 
is the Spirit of Christ and the substance of Christ- 
ianity is service of others. Missions are not an at- 
tachment on Christianity, they are its very essence 
and substance. 


III. For Lifting Humanity Upward 


Here again admit everything and assume nothing 
but the inescapable. Admit that many people out- 
side of Christendom are better than many people in- 
side. Admit that ethnic faiths have great glimpses 
of the living God in them and that the most any of 
us has is a partial glimpse. Admit that “Mother 
India” is not a photograph but an exaggerated 
painting of awful realities today. Admit, if you 
think you have sufficiently accurate information, 
that the slums of New York are the worst on earth. 
Admit, if you wish, that Gandhi the Hindu is the 
most godly great man living. Assume only that mis- 
sions are an attempt, however blundering; to infil- 
trate humanity at large with the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth. That is better worth doing than anything 
else on earth. 

A Hindu university years ago got Gandhi to give 
a course of lectures and gave the students the privi- 
lege of choosing the theme. They knew that few 
men on earth were better posted in political history, 
that he was a master in economic philosophy and a 
past master in Oriental mysticism, as well as in 
many other things dear to the Indian mind. But 
they asked him to give a course on Jesus Christ. 

An inconceivably awful war, well informed as our 
generation is about war, is in advanced process of 
being averted. It is because the Methodist lay 
preachers in the Labor Cabinet of Great Britain 
and Gandhi the Hindu giant, both in their own way 
have drunk deep of the living water offered the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. 

Why missions evermore? For largeness of life, 
for likeness to Christ, for lifting humanity upward. 

If a young man has lost all sense of certainty about 
traditional tenets of theology but wants his life to 
count for most for humanity, let him give that life 
to promoting missions. He will be glad twenty-five 
and fifty years later. 

St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


A Mission Board Secretary 
Becomes Ship’s Doctor 


We have in this issue an article by Dr. Lerrigo describing 
the changes that have taken place in our work in the 
Philippines during the twenty years since he and Mrs. 
Lerrigo left that field. As we go to press there comes from 
him, as he is closing his visit to the mission fields of the 
Orient, the following account of as remarkable an experience 
as a mission secretary ever had. Think what his ability to 
meet that emergency meant to that ship! He writes: 

“A few days out of port the ship’s doctor developed a 
high fever and asked me to relieve him for a day or two, 
as there was no other physician aboard. He had diagnosed 
his case as malaria. But it turned out to be pleuro- 
pneumonia, and I have had a terrible time with him. How- 
ever, the crisis is past and I am putting him off at Port 
Said. Of course I have had to take care of all the rest of the 
medical work aboard. There are about 400 people, includ- 
ing passengers and crew. It has involved a great deal more 
than I had expected. Today there have been twenty pa- 
tients, for example. Of course I could not refuse to help 
out. 

“The captain cabled the agents at Port Said to get an- 
other man and I am hoping they will succeed. Shall only 
continue the task beyond Port Said as a last extremity. It 
is too taxing. Meanwhile the boat is late and the captain 
tells me we shall be some days behind schedule time getting 
to London. 

“On the whole, we are not lacking variety in this par- 
ticular trip. It seemed very familiar to get back into the 
medical routine. Mrs. Lerrigo is helping me, just as she 
did in the, Philippines, and you might almost think we were 
back in our old dispensary at Capiz.” 


“From a Foreign Shore” 


Welcome home to our long absent and much traveled 
foreign secretary, Dr. James H. Franklin, whose visit to the 
sanctum brought not only the greetings of friendship but a 
fulness of information concerning present-day conditions in 
the mission fields of China, Japan and the Philippines. Dr. 
Franklin is diffusing light on these matters as far and rapidly 
as his time and strength will allow, and is in demand from 
all sides. He had a year of experiences that will give him 
material for missionary addresses for years to come, and 
he knows how to clothe his facts with life and romance. 
Dr. Franklin was gone a year. He passed through perils 
galore on his long journey to West China—the first visit 
made by a foreign secretary to that wonderful province— 
but makes light of them, and it is plain to see, after a talk 
with him, that the spiritual experiences through which he 
passed were so much more important to him as to throw all 
else into the background. We do not wonder that the Chi- 
nese and Japanese Christians wish that Dr. Franklin might 
dwell permanently with them, that they might constantly 
have his counsel and help. The Foreign Board has in him a 
truly missionary statesman. 


Welcome home also to Miss Minnie V. Sandberg, Foreign 
and Candidate Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, who has been making a visit to the mission fields 


‘of the Society. She arrived on May 8th. She sailed from 


Vancouver on August 7, 1930, and her travels included the 
fields in Japan, East and South China, the Philippines, 
Burma, Bengal-Orissa, Assam and South India. On the 
way she met and conferred with Secretaries Franklin and 
Lerrigo of the Foreign Society. The speed of inspection 
may be judged from the fact that she visited as many as 
twenty stations in South India in twenty-one days. She 
will have a story to tell at the Kansas City Convention, 
and our readers may also expect some account of her 
experiences. 


Welcome to an Old Friend 


I will not count the years since I sat under the preaching 
of Dr. O. P. Gifford in Brookline and had the pleasure of 
calling him pastor. I only know that he went to Los 
Angeles after he had been given up to die in New England 
and renewed his youth in a wonderful way; also that mes- 
sages do not come from him to the sanctum nearly as often 
as I should like. The last one, which I discovered in looking 
Over some misplaced letters recently, dated back in 1929, 
is so characteristic that I am going to let it bring its writer 
into the sanctum: 


O. P. G. to H. B. G., Greeting! 
My dear D.D.: 

My daughter—member of the Baptist Church in Vineyard 
Haven—recently sent me the Calendar Feb’y 3rd presenting 
your familiar face. Glad to see you again. Distance is not 
measured by miles. Spirit knows no separation. 

Most: of us have one mission each. You have MiIssIoNs. 

I am still (?) active. 

Love to the saints in New York. 

Yours as ever, 
O. P. Gifford. 

Without a pun it would not be natural to this prince of 
preachers, whose gifts are appreciated on the Pacific Coast 
as they were on the Atlantic, and in whose many years of 
service in the Christian ministry a -host of friends rejoice. 
Au revoir, comrade and friend. 


A New Point of View 


Listening in on the radio the other day I heard the ad- 
dresses as the award of the Carey Thomas $5,000 Prize was 
given to Jane Addams at Bryn Mawr College. It was a 
notable occasion, and many people of distinction were 
present. President Park of Bryn Mawr conducted the exer- 
cises with grace and dignity, fittingly eulogizing Miss 
Addams. The chief address was by Miss Frances Gilman 
Perkins; Prof. John Dewey spoke as one who was asso- 
ciated with Miss Addams in the opening period in Chicago; 
Miss Grace Abbott gave a more intimate glimpse into. the 
life at Hull House. In naming some of the positive 
contributions which Miss Addams had made to the national 
life, she put as first and most important a new point of 
view. This was with regard to the alien newcomers, their 
character and place in this country and our relationship to 
them. I thought back across the years. I first knew Miss 
Addams when the University of Chicago and Hull House 
were both in their beginnings. Indeed, I think I was present 
at the first meeting of faculty members invited to meet 
Miss Addams and hear her plans for the new social experi- 
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ment at North Halsted Street. Well, she kept at it with 
faith and persistency and has made a great name by doing 
a great work in the interests of humanity. She fully de- 
serves the award, and it was interesting to hear her confess 
some of the ways in which she had used the award in 
imagination. The world recognizes in her a triumph of 
character. 


A World-Round Baptist 


We are always glad to welcome Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, 
the genial Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, who 
needs no introduction to Northern Baptists. He arrived 
in New York from London on May 8th, and began an ex- 
tended schedule of appointments which will take him as far 
west as Denver, where he will address the annual Sunday 
School Congress of the National Baptist Convention. He 
will also appear on the program of the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Birmingham, May 13-17, and at the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Kansas City, June 3-8, filling in the 
intervening weeks with various engagements, including, of 
course, attendance at the meeting of the Alliance Executive 
Committee in Louisville. His admirable summaries of Bap- 
tist progress in Europe, which have been an annual feature 
in the magazine, are well known to our readers. He is ever 
welcome to the sanctum. 


Bad Taste in Office 

America is being favored with a visit by royalty. 
ing the past weeks the King and Queen of Siam have been 
touring the United States, everywhere impressing those 
who meet them by their charmingly gracious personalities 
and their characteristically Oriental courtesy. Their stay 
here is of indirect interest to Northern Baptists in that 
our Foreign Mission Society has for many years been re- 
lated to the Baptist church in Bangkok, the capital of 
Siam. This developed through the missionary activity of 
Dr. William Dean, who sailed for China as early as 1834 
and for nearly fifty years worked in Siam and South 
China, retiring from active service in 1884. During the 
past year Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, of the South China mis- 
sion, has been dividing his time between the two countries. 
We do not know whether the King and Queen are aware 
of this Christian church in their capital city. In any 
case, we cannot refrain from expressing regret that when 
they were tendered a reception in a certain leading city 
the mayor should have resorted to undignified wisecracking 
by referring to the Siamese twins and the white elephants 
of Siam. A newspaper man evidently sensed the poor 
taste shown by the mayor. In reporting the incident he 
said that, although some people in the crowd laughed, the 
King saw ne humor in the reference, for his countenance 
remained unchanged. By contrast the King’s own address 
on this occasion was a model in brevity, dignity, and in 
appreciation of the many privileges of this his second visit 
to the United States, having been here seven years ago. 
It seems a pity that those in high places in municipal 
government fail to realize that such cheap humor is not 
likely to contribute materially to an increase in interna- 
tional accord and racial good will, so sorely needed today 
in this troubled world. 


A Wedding in Nicaragua 
The earthquake in Managua is responsible for postponing 


this description of an unusual wedding in Nicaragua. Re- 
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sponding to the request of friends, we give it in substance 
now, although the wedding took place on February 28th 
last, and was noted in the April issue with pictures of the 
bride and bridegroom. Corinto was the place and Mis- 
sionaries Lloyd E. Wyse and Marion E. Parker were the 
happy couple. The bride-to-be was on the steamship Vene- 
zuela, coming from New York via Panama. She was accom- 
panied by Miss Juanita Woodburn, head nurse of the 
Evelyn Briggs Cranska Memorial Hospital at Managua. The 
boat was hours late in arriving, which made it embar- 
rassing for the missionary guests, as it was Saturday. 
Dr. W. J. Bingham, of Managua, whose hospital was 
smitten by the earthquake, sent a description of the mar- 
riage ceremony which is too interesting to be omitted. 
Writing of the long day of waiting, he says: 


The groom was in a country where little preliminary prep- 
arations are magnified into importance and not to be mini- 
mized or slighted. He had to interview American consular 
officials and also native officials. The Nicaraguan judge and 
his clerk had to be secured to perform the ceremony. The 
Commandant of the Port had to be invited and his official per- 
mission secured to go on board the ship. To secure a co- 
operative movement at the right time of all parties necessary 
for this ceremony was no easy task on a sweltering hot day 
for a nervous groom who did not know yet whether the boat 
would arrive before dark. He finally felt that he had all the 
necessary papers and permits ready, when at the last moment 
it was found that the legal papers drawn up contained the 
name of his mother instead of the name of the bride. 


The day was drawing toward its close, and arrangements 
being completed on land all eyes turned toward the sea. The 
horizon was scanned expectantly. It is six o’clock and sure 
enough in the distance there is smoke—welcome smoke. Even 
then we were assured that it would take two hours to get into 
port. The short hour of tropical twilight soon passed and by 
8:30 the boat had made the harbor and was slowly floating to 
dock. 

The groom had recognized the bride on board. All ship and 
port lights now illuminated the scene. Crowds of people waited 
anxiously on the wharf. Strains of music came from the 
ship’s orchestra. The special permits granted the groom were 
of no avail. Sympathetic officials were overruled by the native 
porter at the gangplank, to whom there were no such things 
as “special privileges.” It was only after the port doctor and 
officials had let down the bars that we followed the groom aboard 
and had the pleasure of being formally introduced to the bride. 
It was about nine o’clock, the evening air was cooler, but 
there was an air of mystery and silent secrecy on board ship 
as to immediate plans. Sixty-five or more passengers, without 
wishing to appear inquisitive, were wondering where the wed- 
ding was to take place. Only those who sat at the bride’s table 
were the invited guests. The captain had not yet arrived; for 
that matter, neither had the officiating judge, for no priest or 
preacher can legally perform a marriage ceremony in Nicaragua. 
There was a wish expressed that we were on the high seas, 
where an American ceremony could be performed. The Latin- 
American characteristic of “mafiana’’ was exemplified in the 
desire of the judge to delay the ceremony until the following 
morning, but after diligent search and persuasion he was 
escorted to the “bridge,’’ which had been selected by the bride, 
with all his books and papers. The bride and groom were 
escorted to a small table where the judge was seated. Then 
all stood while the ceremony was read by the judge and 
afterwards signed by the contracting parties. There was no 
music; just a quiet legal ceremony in Spanish. The only touch 
of religious ceremony was a short prayer in English, as it 
was desired not to reflect upon the civil ceremony, the only 
legal one of the country. The ceremony ended with the 
presentation of marriage certificates by the American vice-consul. 
Congratulations and a shower of rice followed. The bride 
and groom stayed on board ship en route for Salvador, and 
the bridal party returned to the hotel. The morning follow- 
ing the boat slipped away on its northward journey and the 
bridal party returned to its work in Managua. (A month later, 
the very week Dr. Bingham’s letter reached us, work there 
suddenly ceased.—Eb.) 
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Chicago Baptists Raise $1,300,000 
in One Day 


An outstanding point of interest in 
the first reports of Community Canvass 
results was the news that the Baptist 
churches of Chicago had raised 
$1,300,000 in a single day, April 12. 
This was Pledge Day, the Sunday that 
began the period set apart for the actual 
canvass in this nation-wide effort. From 
the first inception of the plan the 
churches have been urged to concentrate 
upon the idea of associating the begin- 
ning of Pledge Week with a public ser- 
vice of worship. Wherever plans have 
been thorough the results have been ex- 
cellent, but, of course, the wonderful 
achievement of the Chicago group sets 
a new mark in that respect. 

Approximately 100 churches  co- 
operated in the Chicago Community 
Canvass and the committee in charge 
had for its chairman Mr. J. L. Kraft, 
business man of national reputation and 
a member of the North Shore Baptist 
Church of Chicago. Through the co- 
operation of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society the Chicago 
committee also had the assistance for 
several weeks of Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, 
formerly of the Indiana state office, who 
undertook this service before going to 
his new post with the Home Mission 
Society. The Chicago group consti- 
tuted by far the largest community of 
churches that has put the Community 
Canvass plan into effect. So extraordi- 
nary was it in view of prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions for a church canvass 
to be so completely successful that the 
great sum raised on Pledge Day caused 
much comment in Chicago. The news- 
papers gave unusual space to the an- 
nouncement and printed pictures of the 
members of the committee. 

From Philadelphia the first report re- 
ceived was from the Manayunk Baptist 
Church, the Rev. Fred R. McArthur, 
pastor. In this church the budget of 
$4,000 for missions was over-subscribed 
in the morning service on Pledge Day, 
April 12. At the same time the budget 
for local expenses was so nearly com- 
pleted as to leave no doubt that it would 
be over-subscribed also before the close 
of the canvass period. The Manayunk 
church in this canvass increased the 
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number of contributors of record to mis- 


sions from 60 to 150. 

Where so many churches were en- 
gaged it is impossible to give more than 
specimen reports, but the accounts are 
so uniformly favorable that there is no 
question of the general success of the 
movement. There is general testimony 
also to the fact that this success is not 
limited to improvement in finances, but 
that the spirit of fellowship aroused by 
the contacts incident to the canvass are 
of a deep and abiding character. 

From Southern California the Rev. 
Walter E. Woodbury writes: ‘The 
Community Canvass in Southern Cali- 
fornia has proved a God-send in these 
days of financial difficulties. It has 
given us an opportunity to do a very 
intensive type of stewardship education 
among the churches. In the case of 
the churches that were persuaded to 
follow the standard program, the num- 
ber of givers of record doubled and 
trebled. I have reports from three 
churches where this outstanding achieve- 
ment was realized. Calvary church, 
Long Beach, trebled its number of 
givers of record and over-subscribed its 
missionary quota of $500, by more than 
$190. Grace Baptist church, Wilming- 
ton, a new mission with only 11 givers 
of record before the canvass, now has 
33, 28 of whom are pledging to missions. 
At Torrence 41 givers last year sub- 
scribed $1560 to current expense, now 
more than 100 givers are subscribing 
over $2500 to current expense. Thirty- 
four givers last year pledged $490 to the 
Unified budget. Now their missionary 
quota is over-subscribed, 58 givers 
pledging .$657 to missions, This little 
church of 140 members has experienced 
a real revival in religion in connection 
with this financial campaign. An in- 
complete report from the First Baptist 
church, Los Angeles, states that they 
have gained more than 200 new givers 
of record and have over $20,000 pledged 
for missions. Their-quota this year was 
only $18,000.” 


A Great Forward Movement 


Secretary Frank Taylor Andem says 
Michigan’s Community Canvass ad- 
vanced stewardship and spiritual life; 
and Michigan, whose Baptist State 
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Convention was the first to declare last 
autumn for a state-wide Community 
Canvass, is turning in some inspiring re- 


ports as a result of that great adventure - 


in cooperation. 

“New givers of record already re- 
ported are over the thousand mark,” 
writes Secretary Andem. ‘Experience 
in many of our churches proves that 
when in the Mid-year Meetings it was 
said that the Every Member Canvass 
could be a great spiritual forward move- 
ment, that was not simply a camouflage 
for money-getting, but one of the 
greatest fundamental truths of the king- 
dom—that stewardship and spiritual life 
are one and the same thing.” 

Brother Davis of Saginaw writes as 
follows: “You might be interested to 
know that today our Treasurer is mail- 
ing checks to your office which will over- 
pay our quota for the year, leaving the 
balance of the month for an over-and- 
above offering. Last Sunday our church 
experienced one of the finest and most 
impressive services ever conducted. The 
Pledge Day Service was beyond all ex- 
pectation, with one of the largest con- 
gregations of this year, a wonderful 
spirit of devotion, every team on the job 
and our increased missionary quota sub- 
scribed that day.” 

Brother Burns of Imlay City writes: 
“There were three real points of vic- 
tory: First, it was the most thorough 
job of the kind I ever saw done. The 
Committee did not slight it anywhere 
in any way. Second, we_ secured 
nearly $1,000 more than we had in 
pledges one year ago. Third, we have 
between 30 and 40 more pledged con- 
tributors than we had before. These 
results more than justify the effort.” 

Brother Williamson of Grand River 
Avenue Church, Detroit, writes: ‘Sun- 
day, April 12th, the services of our 
church in connection with the annual 
every member canvass were charged 
with spiritual power and enthusiam. 
One of the largest audiences of the year 
was in attendance as evidence of 
thorough publicity and interest. When 
the time came in the service for the 
people to present their pledges, every 
person in the congregation joined 
heartily in the march to the altar and 


(Continued on page 383) 
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CHECKING UP THAT $1,300,000 IN CHICAGO’S BIG DAY 


International News Reel 
Chicago’s Community Canvass Committee examining 
reports of victory. Left to right: J. L. Kraft and J. R. 
Gray, seated; standing, W. E. Shoemaker and C. J. Howe 


Growth of Deputation Service 


An increase in the attendance of men 
has been rernarked in most of the mid- 
year associational meetings held during 
the last few months. In some cases the 
men turned out in such numbers as to 
alter attendance records in a very de- 
cided way. The practice has been con- 
tinued of having the missionary pro- 
gram for the day include, wherever 
possible, an address by a missionary 
from the Northern Baptist field. 

There has been a very large increase 
both in the number of deputation 
speakers sent out and in the amount of 
time devoted by them to this form of 
service. Our records show that since 


‘1925 that service amounted to a total 


of 36,041 days, and in it 255 different 
individuals were engaged. We draw 
these missionary speakers from all 
available sources, and as the deputation 
work has steadily grown the personnel 
has tended more and more to become 
representative of all our denominational 
activities. During the past three years 
40% of all speakers doing deputation 
work were foreign missionaries, foreign 
secretaries or members of the foreign 











boards, and 60% were representatives 
of other phases of our denominational 
program. Measured in days of service, 
foreign missionaries are credited with 
43% of the time devoted to this vitally 
important work, and representatives of 
other Northern Baptist activities with 
57%. 


A Merited Honor 
BY KATHERINE C. VAN DE BOGERT 


On April 15th-a delightful luncheon 
was given by Mrs. Russell G. Reilly, at 
her home in Hingham, to the New 
England District Board of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, in honor of its president, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Anderson. A_ beautiful 
sunny day, a _ profusion of spring 
flowers and the cordiality of the hostess 
contributed to this memorable occasion. 
Twenty-eight guests were seated for 
luncheon. At its conclusion Mrs. Reilly 
presented Mrs. N. C. Fetter as toast- 
mistress. Mrs. Fetter said in part: 

“We are nearing today the completion 
of a long and successful voyage of our 
good ship ‘The District of New Eng- 
land,’ which has cruised for so long in 
foreign waters. We find ourselves in the 
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harbor at Hingham—what more appro- 
priate place than this historic town. 
Our voyage has not always been in calm 
and untroubled seas, there have been 
storms which have rocked our ship se- 
verely at times. Many coveted things 
have had to be cast overboard in order 
to make the sailing smoother, but 
through it all our good captain has 
guided us safely and here we are in the 
harbor waiting till we start on a new 
voyage in unknown seas. It is very 
appropriate that we should pay our 
respects to our captain and express our 
appreciation, for she has been a worthy 
seaman. Many times it has occurred 
to me, as I have walked upon the deck 
during my watch, that the different parts 
of the ship are truly symbolic of the 
virtues of our good captain. I have 
asked several members of our crew to 
speak today with this idea in mind.” 


The first member of the crew whom 
Mrs. Fetter called upon was Mrs. R. A. 
Sherwood, who spoke on that part of 
the ship known as the Crow’s Nest. This 
symbolized the foresight of the presi- 
dent. The second member to speak was 
Mrs. John L. Dearing, whose part was 
the Engine, typifying the energy of Mrs. 
Anderson. Mrs. A. C. Walworth was 
introduced as one “‘who has never failed 
to give good advice when we have been 
in rough seas.” The Rudder was as- 
signed her, signifying the guidance. 
Mrs. Alton Miller responded to “The 
Flag Mast,” fighting for principles; 
and Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn to the toast, 
the Prow—courage. 

Mrs. Fetter introduced the last speak- 
er, Miss Evelyn Cranska, by saying: 
“When the ship’s captain comes home 
after a long and successful voyage, he 
is often summoned to the office of the 
company where he is commended for his 
heroic work. Our next speaker is not 
only a member of our crew, but of the 
Ship’s Company in New York.” 


Whereupon Miss Cranska, after com- 
mendation pinned a brooch on Mrs. 
Anderson—a medal for distinguished 
service. Mrs. Anderson although un- 
prepared, inasmuch as the luncheon was 
a surprise to her, expressed her gratitude 
and pleasure, and passed on her com- 
mendation from the Ship’s Company to 
all the members of the assembled crew. 
The thanks of the New England Board 
are due Mrs. Reilly and Mrs. Fetter. 

Mrs. Anderson has been the faithful 
president of the New England Board 
for eleven years. The present board 
ceases to exist after May 5th, when the 
Union District comes into being. 
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New Books of Interest 


A batch of new books has just come 
in from one of our enterprising publish- 
ers, Richard R. Smith, who makes a 
specialty of the religious book market, 
and we sit down to a period of refresh- 
ment and enjoyment—assured of both 
because we doubt if ever there has been 
a time when books of merit and worth 
have come from the better class of pub- 
lishers in equal numbers. Here we find 
the antidote for the large volume of 
trash and worse that has also been the 
black mark of this same period. The 
books reviewed that follow, where no 
publisher is named, are all from the 
same house. If variety is the spice of 
life, why not of reviewing? 


The Golden Book of Faith, compiled 
by Thomas Curtis Clark. We chance to 
begin with a volume of selected poems, 
poems of the search for God, poems of 
God in nature, poems of sympathy and 
service, poems of confidence, and poems 
of immortality—all poems of faith. Mr. 
Clark has written many poems of faith 
and beauty himself, and is an antholo- 
gist of fine taste. This collection of 
heart songs and spiritual aspiration is 
full of inspiration. I am going to make 
an unusual suggestion—that you buy 
this book and read it through, as you 
would a story. Not at a sitting, of 
course, you could not do that sympa- 
thetically; but with continuity, so as to 
get a whole effect. I am sure it would 
uplift your spirit and quicken every 
high purpose. Try it. I know poetry 
is not commonly to be taken in that 
way; but this suggestion kept occurring 
to me as I turned these pages, and kept 
on turning. Try it. ($2.) 


_ Living on Tiptoe, by M. K. W. 
‘Heicher. This is another of the sugges- 
tive and stimulating books which mean 
much to the young people who get hold 
of them. The author has brought to- 
gether in this volume the answers to 
many and various questions asked and 
discussed in groups of Christian young 
people. It was his part to know them 


intimately in the conference days at 
Lake Tahoe, Mt. Hood and elsewhere, 
and to receive the confidences that en- 
abled him to deal with their problems of 
life, of faith and conduct. He is a wise 


counselor, one of fine taste and spiritual 
insight, a fine comrade of the spirit. He 
has the human approach, the apprecia- 
tion of poetry, the elevation of style 
and thought which make him a com- 
panion of the “high way.” “Living on 
Tiptoe” carries its quivering message. 
Then we have the captions, Climbing 
Mount Everest, By the Toes of One’s 
Boots, We Believe in Man, Temples, 
Easy Exemption, High Visibility, Giving 
Ideas a Chance, I Cannot Come Down, 
and others. There is no dull page, very 
much that kindles aspiration and breeds 
kindly deeds. The Professor of Mis- 
sions in San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary has made a worthful contribution 
to literature for young people. ($1.50.) 


Great Sermons by Young Preachers, 
arranged by L. Keller. I like to read 
sermons. I like to see what the young 
ministers are preaching about and how 
they are doing it. This volume there- 
fore caught my attention, and I found 
myself in company with fifteen young 
preachers, each with the distinction of 
being not over thirty-five. The com- 
piler, it seems, sent letters to ministers 
and laymen of eleven denominations, 
asking them to name the most popular 
young minister under thirty-five in their 
ranks. Then the one thus indicated was 
asked for a sermon on the subject most 
appealing to him as setting forth the 
paramount issue of the day. In the four 
denominations having the largest mem- 
bership he chose the two receiving the 
highest number of votes. In that way it 
was that the Baptists have sermons in the 
volume by Drs. Harold Cooke Phillips 
of Cleveland and Frank B. Fagerburg of 
Los Angeles. As might be anticipated, 
the sermons are of unequal calibre— 
good, medium and indifferent. The Bap- 
tist preachers need not fear comparison. 
They go to the pith of their subjects and 
center in the spiritual. The impres- 
sion made as a whole was that of a lack 
of thought and depth, with more de- 
pendence on rhetoric and _ illustration 
than on reasoning through. A book to 
interest contemporary young ministers. 


($2.) 


Sermons in Argot, by James I. Vance, 
D.D. Another volume of sermons, but 
of quite a different character. They 
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are all by the same preacher, for one 
thing, and that preacher possesses a re- 
markable faculty of arresting and hold- 
ing attention. Dr. Vance and his brother 
are both born preachers, and that means 
commanding personalities. These are 
sermons full of pith. It is not necessary 
for the sermonizer to make so much of 
his “talking down” to people, his use 
of “the language of the workaday 
world.” He has his direct and forceful 
style and excels in it, and would equally 
if he eliminated the slang and did not 
aim at saying smart things. Dr. Cad- 
man does not have to lower his tone to 
get hearers. He has something worth 
saying, as Dr. Vance has. The sermons 
make stimulating reading, all the same, 
especially for young men in the churches 
and for leaders of men’s groups. There 
is a definiteness in Dr. Vance’s gospel 
that imparts itself and is much needed 
today. ($1.50.) 


Where Day Dawns, by Maude Whit- 


‘more Madden, is one of the most in- 


teresting books for the little folks that 
we have seen in a long time. It tells 
all sorts of things about Japan that 
folks of all ages like to know. It 
shows that Hop-o-my-thumb and other 
fairy tales have their counterparts in 
the folk lore of that fascinating king- 
dom which has no less than twenty- 
eight poetic and picturesque names, and 
probably many more.  Hi-no-moto 
(land where day dawns) gives title to 
this very charming Japanese Reader. 
Mrs. Madden comes from a missionary 
family and dedicates her story book to 
Seven Little Maddens who were born 
in Japan as their fathers were also. 
Along with the poems, legends, and 
stories are informing historical bits, 
enough to round out the picture. 
Heartily commended. (Revell; $1.50.) 


Owen Crimmins, by Robert E. Speer, 
is a not large volume that introduces 
this “grave and reverend senior” in a 
light that will be new to those who have 
not known him in his home or in the 
recreational sides of his arduous life. 
This is a fishing story, and contains 
some of the tall fish stories. It is full 
of humanity, and “Owen” will take his 
place with creations of the woods such 
as Henry van Dyke used to produce 
for us. We are glad that Dr. Speer has 
found time for this literary piéce de 
resistance. It fits in finely among the 
nineteen solid and stately volumes that 
have come from his pen to enrich 
Christian literature. In this little book 
Dr. Speer the scholar and missionary 
leader becomes the follower of Izaak 
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Walton and the true lover of the woods 
and the out-doors. Every reader will 
be grateful to him for such a breath 
from the New Hampshire wilderness. 
(Revell, with illustrations; $1.25.) 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America for 1931 is the volume 
containing the report of the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Conference of 
Foreign Mission Boards in Canada and 
the United States, held January 13-16 at 
Atlantic City, edited by Leslie B. Moss 
and Mabel H. Brown. This is an octavo 
volume of 300 closely printed pages, a 
substantial addition to missionary litera- 
ture. It is good to remember that the 
members of this Conference are the 
present day representatives of a widely 
inclusive, cooperating, achieving mis- 
sionary movement—one of the signifi- 
cant movements of the age. Here we 
have the reports of work done, plans of 
future work, addresses of spiritual im- 
pulse, discussions of the mission prob- 
lems now alive, and consideration of the 
changing horizons. It is a volume of es- 
sential data and its careful preparation 
by the editors will be appreciated by all 
who look to it for information. 
(Printed by the Conference; $1.50, 
cloth.) 

Christ Comes to the Village, edited 
by Mary Schauffler Platt, tells the story 
of the transformation wrought in rural 
villages in non-Christian lands when 
Christ entered them. We see Christ 
when He comes to the village. He 
enters the homes, heals the sick, gives 
skill to the laborer, trains the mind, 
offers eternal life, and holds us responsi- 
ble. A graphic, soul-stirring picture; a 
powerful gospel sermon; just the book 
to hand to some of the young people 
who are wondering about vocation and 
worth while work. Put it in your 
church library at once. (Central Com- 
mittee on United Study of Foreign 
Missions, North Cambridge, Mass.; 
cloth, 75 cents.) 

Helping People Grow, by Daniel J. 
Fleming, is an application of educational 
principles to Christian work abroad. 
The author is thoroughly equipped to 
write on this subject. He has been a 
missionary and knows the fields at first 
hand. He is a teacher in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; has written excellent 
missionary textbooks and is known to a 
large constituency in missionary circles. 
His subject, Helping People Grow, is 
certainly attractive. How he proposes 
to do it the reader is to discover. He 
has used the illustrative method, which 
means interest and comprehension. He 
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hopes to help the missionaries appreciate 
the educational side of their task; to 
help the nationals in the younger 
churches abroad into whose hands the 
work overseas is so rapidly falling; and 
to deepen the interest of supporting 
home constituencies as they face some 
of the issues in Christian work abroad. 
This is scholarly practical writing. 
(Association Press; $1.25.) 


Some Excellent Books for Study 
and Reading 

Baptists in Burma, by Randolph L. 
Howard, formerly president of Judson 
College, Rangoon, Burma. Burma is in 
the light of publicity today, and Ameri- 
cans have a special interest in Burma. 
We sent our first foreign missionaries 
there. This book gives an intimate pic- 
ture of the Baptists and their Burmese 
colleagues, both past and_ present. 
Burma’s desire to be separated from 
India is soon to be satisfied. The 
author makes an interesting prediction 
as to the part the followers of Christ 
will play in the new Burma soon to be. 
(Judson Press; cloth, $1; paper, 65c.) 


The Rural Billion, by Charles M. 
McConnell. Of the world’s total pop- 
ulation of nearly two billion, more than 
one half are living on farms and in 
villages. What are the conditions of 
rural life today throughout the world 
and what are the churches and their 
missions doing to extend and enrich 
Christian service among the rural 
people? This was one of the important 
subjects at the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council and 
has continued to command increasing 
attention. Mr. McConnell has written 
a stimulating book which brings together 
the stories of men and women the world 
over who are preaching and teaching 
the gospel as they help to remake rural 
life. (Friendship Press; cloth, $1; pa- 
per, 60c.) 


The Clash of World Forces, by Basil 
Mathews, contains a vivid and authen- 
tic account of present day world condi- 
tions. He discusses Nationalism, Bol- 
shevism and Christianity. This book 
will be full of interest for a class of 
thoughtful men and women or young 
people who are following current events. 
(Abingdon Press; cloth, $1.50.) 


The Challenge of Change: What is 
Happening in Home Missions, by John 
Milton Moore. In preparation for the 
North American Home Missions Con- 
gress which met at Washington in De- 
cember, 1930, thorough-going studies were 
made of every phase of home missions, 
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and the discussions and findings of the 
Congress based on these studies have 
brought before the churches a new out- 
look and a new challenge in regard to 
the Christian task in America. Dr. 
Moore, who has had long experience in 
the pastorate, in home mission adminis- 
tration, and in the cooperative agencies 
of the churches, has given in this book 
a fresh and comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the home mission enterprise as 
it was reappraised and restated at 
Washington. (Friendship Press; cloth, 
$1; paper, 60c.) 

God and the Census, by Robert N. 
McLean. In this original and interest- 
ing book Dr. McLean tells how the 
home missionaries for more than a 
century have been working at great cost 
in an effort to make sure that God was 
being counted in the life of every de- 
veloping community on our advancing 
frontiers. The book is rich in stories of 
daring men and women who have been 
pioneers of the gospel in every part of 
America and in new and difficult areas 
of our national life today. In concrete 
terms Dr. McLean has shown what the 
home mission enterprise has come to 
be and the many phases of its task as 
revealed by the Washington Congress. 
(Friendship Press; cloth, $1; paper, 60c.) 


The Preaching Value of Missions, by 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. We 
are fortunate in having in book form the 
lectures delivered at the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution by Mrs. Montgomery, 
in connection with the establishment of 
the Chair of Missions at Newton. These 
discourses are full of interest for min- 
isters, students for the ministry, candi- 
dates for missionary service, teachers of 
missions in our theological and training 
schools and Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation. The lectures contain a wealth 
of material which represents the fruits 
of Mrs. Montgomery’s long acquaint- 
ance with and research in the field of 
missions. The book is edited by the 
Department of Missionary Education 
and published by the Judson Press. 
(Cloth, $1.) 


The Making of Modern Missions, by 
Stacy R. Warburton. A new kind of 
missionary book which traces the de- 
velopment of Christianity from the 
time of Jesus to the present. Many 
hitherto unrecognized pioneers and 
Christian leaders appear in their right- 
ful setting in this book, which will be 
found valuable by students for the min- 
istry, professors in the field of history 
and missions, and teachers of religious 
education. (Revell; cloth, $1.50.) 
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B is for Burma 
BY PAULINE R. MEADER 


June, 1931 


A New Teacher at Judson College in Rangoon 


RRECENTLY I had the privilege of 

meeting the Governor of Burma. 
It happened this way. A large tea was 
given in his honor by the Chinese of 
the city, and the Chinese girls at col- 
lege were invited. They asked me to 
chaperone them, and I had a most inter- 
esting time. The tea was held in one 
of the Chinese schools, in a large room 
lavishly decorated with artificial flowers 
and flags. The crowd was most pic- 
turesque, but I was most interested in 
the Chinese matrons, for I had not seen 
them before. They go out on the street 
very little. They wear jackets and 
longyis like the Burmese, but over these 
they wear a long voile coat, fastened 
with gold brooches. Their hands were 
loaded with jewels. Their hair was 
most curious—drawn off the face very 
tight!y, a little mound on top and quite 
a lot sticking out in back. Around the 
hair on top they wear -an ivory crown, 
and some of them had jewels there. 
There were Burmese and Mohammedans 
in the group, too—the customary mix- 
ture of peoples that we always see in 
Rangoon. The waiters were Indians, 
smartly dressed .in white coats and 
trousers, turbans, and even white gloves, 
but their feet were bare. That still 
seems incongruous to me. For enter- 
tainment they had a Chinese orchestra, 
playing American jazz, at one end of 
the room, and at the other a Burmese 
pwe. The Governor made a tour of the 
room, shaking hands with the important 
people, and when he reached our table 
he shook hands with me—not because 
I was important, but because Mrs. St. 
John and I were the only European 
ladies there. 

That same week I took some of the 
girls to Government House to see an 
exhibition of paintings by U Ba Nyan, 
a Burmese artist. He has just recently 
returned from Europe, so most of his 
pictures were of scenes on the Conti- 
nent. He has, however, done a few 
studies of Burmese life, and in that field 
I think he will make a real contribu- 
tion. Government House is very beauti- 
ful, and set in the midst of lovely 
grounds. I was glad of the opportunity 
to see it. 

Stanley Jones was in Rangoon the 
beginning of last week, speaking to stu- 
dents particularly. He met some of 


the Buddhists at teas, but they did not 
go to his public lectures. Our students 
were quite interested, but on the whole 
the Buddhists are self-satisfied, and 
they feel no sense of need, so that it 
is very difficult to arouse them. They 
are not spiritually hungry as are the 
Indian students. Dr. Jones is in Man- 
dalay now, a very staunch Buddhist city, 
but he is coming back to Rangoon to 
give lectures for the general public. He 
met with all the missionaries of Ran- 
goon one evening—we had the meeting 
here in Benton Hall—and he gave us a 
very fine talk, based on I Tim. 6:13. 
One point impressed me greatly. He 
spoke of the necessity of our witnessing 
even in the face of spiritual dullness, as 
Jesus did before Pilate. We must not 
complain if we do not see results, but 
simply do our part of the work faith- 
fully and joyfully. 

I am beginning to have some insight 
into how difficult it is to get rid of old 
notions. The belief in reincarnation is 
part of the atmosphere here, and even 
the Christians cling to it with surprising 
tenacity. For example, one of our girls 
was told by her mother that she had 
been a pengyi in her previous existence, 
that she had broken her vows and had 
married, and that some of her children 
were still living in a certain village. 
The mother had believed this because 
the pengyt had appeared to her in a 
dream before the birth of her daughter, 
and had told her that he was to be re- 
born. The mother also said that when 
her daughter was small she told of her 
former existence. The girl is a Chris- 
tian, but she does not hesitate to believe 
this, and thinks that God has given her 
this chance to redeem her past sins. It 
is very common for them to believe 
that an aunt or father or some other 
relative is reborn in a child, for does not 
the child act like that person? One girl 
told me of a classmate of hers who had 
a head somewhat resembling an ele- 
phant’s, and she said that she had been 
an elephant formerly, and that some 
of her elephant children were in Moul- 
mein. 

What is difficult for me to understand 
is how they can believe such things so 
calmly. The idea doesn’t seem to 
bother them in the least. Here is an- 
other example of how this doctrine 


colors their thought. One of the stu- 
dents quoted the passage where Jesus 
asked, “Who do men say that I am?” 
and some said Elijah. She then asked 
me if that did not show that the Jewish 
people believed in reincarnation. 

Last week I had the opportunity of 
seeing a Burmese film. About thirty- 
five of our girls went, and I chaperoned 
them. Saya Tun Pe advised us to go, for 
he felt that the film had real educational 
value. It was based on the struggle be- 
tween the old and the new in Burma, and 
dealt with the question as to how much 
Western methods and notions should be 
adopted, and how much the Burmese 
should cling to their old customs. The 
heroine was very modern, Miss B. A., 
while the hero belonged to the old 
school. The picture was rather crude 
and exaggerated, but it was interesting, 
and the conclusion reached was that 
there should be a middle course not 
overthrowing everything in the past, but 
at the same time accepting the good 
which the West has to offer. Every- 
thing was in Burmese, of course, but 
the girls were very good about trans- 
lating. I amused myself trying to pick 
out words I knew, but they were not 
numerous. The talkie has not come to 
the Burmese movie. 

On Wednesday the economics class 
visited the Insein jail, about six miles 
from here, and I took the opportunity 
of going with them. It is said to be 
the second largest jail in the world. It 
covers 252 acres and can accommodate 
3,000 prisoners, but at present they have 
only 1,750. Of that number the great 
majority are Burmans. It seems sig- 
nificant to me that there are only four 
Karens in the jail. As you know, most 
of the Karens are Christians. Being in 
prison here does not seem to be such a 
degrading experience as at home, partly, 
I suppose, because the standard of living 
is so much lower here, and there cannot 
be much difference in the food or cloth- 
ing or living quarters. They carry on 
varied kinds of work. We saw them 
weaving prison cloth, blue and white 
stripes, the prison blankets, and red 
longyis for the Burmese policemen, and 
puttees. They supply many of the other 
jails in Burma. They have a tailoring 
shop where different kinds of uniforms 
are made; also an expensive machine 
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for making buttonholes, and only one 
man knows how to operate it. Wisely, 
however, they chose a prisoner who is 
sentenced for thirty-three years, so the 
turnover in labor will not be a problem. 
We saw them making boots, rugs, chairs 
and baskets. Many of the men are ab- 
solutely untrained when they come, but 
they learn to do very good work. We 
were taken to the gallows just before 
leaving. The keeper told us that there 
were six men in jail at that time who 
were condemned to die. The death 
penalty is quite common, particularly 
for dacoiting and murder. 

I think I have not written about the 
student prayer meetings, which are held 
every week, the boys and girls together. 
The students have entire charge and the 
faculty do not even take part. The 
meetings are very well attended, better 
than our Sunday morning service. The 
reason is that the students feel that this 
is their service especially. They ex- 
press themselves quite freely, and often 
give very helpful talks. Practically all 
of the Christian students attend, and a 
few of the non-Christians, especially the 
Indians and Chinese. On Sunday nights 
after the vesper service any of the 
students who care to go to Mr. Brais- 
ted’s house to sing and discuss the prob- 
lem of the universe. (Mr. Braisted has 
charge of the religious work at the col- 
lege.) One night we were deep in a 
discussion of predestination, a subject 
which seems to worry these students a 
lot, when we were rudely brought back 
to earth by a veritable army of ants 
crawling under the mats on which we 
were sitting. The room was simply 
black with them. So goes life in Burma. 

We have been having some very 
trying weather, hotter than one would 
think it could be, in the intervals be- 
tween the rains, but there has been one 
consolation—the sunsets. Of course 
there are no words to describe the glory 
of the colors. I have never seen any- 
thing to compare with them at home. 
We just stand and drink in the wonder 
of it all, and I am sure our souls grow. 

Perhaps you can understand some- 
what of the changing world in which we 
are living in Burma. There are many 
problems and difficulties, necessarily, 
but there is also great satisfaction in 
working here, and I am very happy. 


The Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
Meetings at Jorhat 

Miss Burnham of Gauhati writes of 
the five-day series of meetings in Jorhat 
by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. She says it 
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was a precious experience. The meet- 
ings were held in an Assamese theatre 
downtown, a typical Indian building 
with rats chasing each other around the 
rafters, dirt floors, cobwebs draped in 
all the corners, and lighted by petrol 
lanterns. The audience was made up 
largely of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
who listened most attentively as Dr. 
Jones unfolded the gospel message and 
lifted up Christ before them with per- 
suasive power. Each evening opportu- 


nity was given for questions and we: 


found this part of the meeting quite 
fascinating both because of the char- 
acter of the questions and because of 
the way Dr. Jones answered them, al- 
ways with a supremely fitting reply. 
The third and fourth evenings Dr. 
Jones asked the audience if they would 
like to close the meeting with silent 
prayer and both times there were words 
of assent from Hindus and Moslems. 


Record School at Bristol, Vt. 


The ninth annual school of missions 
of the First Baptist Church closed with 
a beautiful pageant, ‘““The Greatest of 
These.” The school had a total regis- 
tration of 168, divided among the fol- 
lowing departments: primary, 17; inter- 
mediate, 53; junior, 26; and adult 70. 
Total attendance in classes 501; total 
including special features 680. The 
general committee consisted of Mrs. B. 
E. Varney, Mrs. D. R. Bosworth, Mrs. 
J. L. Selden, Mrs. L. W. Bates, Pastor 
and Mrs. W. S. Stowell. An accom- 
panying note from the pastor says the 
$1,000 mission budget is always paid 
monthly in full. 


Vacation Days and Missionary 
Trips in Central America 


Guatemala City is one of the favorite 
vacation spots for the missionaries in 
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Miss Pearl Harris, 
one of the teachers in Santa Ana, de- 
scribes a recent trip: 


Central America. 


We were fascinated by the market 
full of Indian wares. We returned laden 
with scarfs, blankets, baskets and a com- 
plete Indian costume each. We found 
a very modern city and thoroughly en- 
joyed the broad streets, up-to-date 
shops, and beautiful park with the col- 
ored fountain. 

After a week of rest we made the 
trip to Jucuapa to the Eastern Associa- 
tion of churches. We were thrilled by 
the earnestness and sacrificial spirit of 
the people. The colporters had many 
interesting experiences to relate of per- 
secution in the hill towns. A young 
man who had begun the work only a 
few weeks before reported one conver- 
sion, but said he would have more to 
report next year. I wish you could have 
seen the hospital offering come pouring 
in, mostly in small change. Two “pig” 
banks were broken and their contents 
compared while the crowd eagerly 
watched. Over $40 was collected vol- 
untarily at that time. 


Foreign Mission Record 


ARRIVED 

Miss E. M. Stevenson, of Kangpokpi, 
Assam, in New York, March 17. Dr. H. 
W. Kirby, of Jorhat, Assam, in Los An- 
geles, March 28. Miss Elsie Kittlitz, of 
Swatow, South China, in New York, March 
31. Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Gilmore of Insein, 
Burma, in New York, April 13. 


SAILED 

From New York, March 21, on the 
Scythia, Miss Selma Maxville, to Liverpool ; 
from Marseilles, May 2, on the Pegu, for 
Burma. 

From Marseilles, March 21, on the 
Amarapoora, Miss Rachel Seagrave, to Port 
Said; from Port Said, April 23, on the 
Yoma, for Burma. 


MARRIED 
Rev. Lewis C. Hylbert, of Shanghai, 
East China, and Miss Ethel Lacey also of 
Shanghai, in Newark, N. J., April 4. 





1930 GRADUATING CLASS AT SANTA ANA WITH MISS PEARL HARRIS IN CENTER 
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The Gospel Transformation from 
Jungle to Christian Village 


Missionary G. Ager of our Bengal- 
Orissa Mission in India writes of the 
transformation wrought by the power 
of the gospel. He says: 

About thirty-five years ago the place 
where the town of Salgodia, Bengal- 
Orissa, is situated was a dense jungle. 
A small place was cleared and three or 
four Christian families went there to 
start a little village of their own. They 
built their church of mud and straw and 
left places for two doors and six win- 
dows. A rough table and a chair made 
up the furniture. Lanterns and mats 
were brought from the people’s small 
supply. Each time they came they 
brought their own mats, and took them 
home after the service. As the years 
went on and the people prospered, a 
Lower Primary School was formed for 
the children of these Christians, and for 
a few children from nearby Hindu and 
Santa villages. Somewhat later came 
a Middle English School of over 100 
pupils. As the village grew and the in- 
fluence spread schools were opened in 
other villages, preachers were sent to 
them, and one after another converts 
were made. About a fortnight ago 
special meetings were held here in Sal- 
godia; delegates from five churches 
came and stayed for three days. From 
the very beginning the meetings were 
attended by many Hindus, Santals and 
others who came, as they said, eager to 
learn more of the One who was “the 
way, the truth and the life.” That 
Sunday, after the services in the church, 
they all gathered to witness the baptism 
of five young people, and later to take 
part in the Lord’s Supper. 


Francisco and the 
Blind Professor 


(We are indebted to Miss Rena But- 
ton, one of the teachers at Colegio 
Howard, Puebla, Mexico, for this story 
of a blind Mexican boy and his teacher.) 


“Mama, yo quiers uer’ (I want to 
see), was the bitter cry of Francisco, a 
bright but very timid and unfortunate 
lad of eleven years. How would you 
feel, can you imagine, if at that age 
you had never seen the stars, nor a sun- 
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News from the Mission Fields 


An Intimate View of the Life and Work of Our Missionaries as revealed 
through Gleanings from their Letters and from other Sources 
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set, nor a flower, nor your mother’s 
face? 

One day I found that in an or- 
phans’ home here in the city there was 
a school for the blind. I went to see 
about it, and found a large room on the 
roof, with several beds, a long table and 
benches. Here the pupils, six blind or- 
phan boys, and the professor, also blind, 
slept and worked. 

A few days later I suggested to 
Francisco and his mother that we might 
go down to see the school and find out 
what arrangements we might make so 
that he could learn to read. The mother 
was very glad and on the appointed day 
she came, leading the boy by the hand. 
I noticed that he was unusually quiet 
and asked if he wasn’t glad to go to 
school and if he didn’t want to learn to 
read. But he didn’t. He was afraid! 
How it hurt to see him hang back with 
so much dread, and fear the thing 
which would be such a blessing in his 
life. And it did prove a blessing. He is 
learning to read and write, and he also 
thinks he is learning arithmetic, for he 
likes that best of all. A friend in New 
York is sending him a slate, and I’m 
sending for one of the Gospels in Span- 
ish Braille so that he can learn to read 
it for himself. Francisco is greatly ex- 
cited now, because the professor has 
told him that in the near future he 
would bring him to Colegio Howard to 
show us how much he has learned. 

I want to tell you, too, something 
about the professor. He isn’t a Chris- 
tian, but he certainly has showed some 
Christlike ideals. He was employed by 


the government to take charge of the 


school for the blind, but in June some 
new officers were inaugurated and he 
was told there were no funds to pay 
him. Nevertheless, he stayed on his 
job, and from June to October, with- 
out a cent of pay, he kept on teaching 
his boys, saying that it was his duty to 
pass on what he could of the thing that 
had been such a blessing to him. Fi- 
nally, the last of October the govern- 
ment officers closed the school. 

The blind professor wanted to begin 
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a school here. That was impossible, but 
we asked him to come to a conference 
and talk to the children about his work. 
The students were so touched by it that 
they wanted to help. Emma, spokes- 
man for several of the normal school 
girls, said, ““We do want to help but we 
haven’t a cent; won’t you give us some 
work to do to earn something?” An- 
other suggested that they go without 
meat for a week and turn in the money 
saved. It was a joy to see how gladly 
they gave to help another less fortunate. 

The professor is hoping that when 
school opens he may carry on his work. 
Meanwhile he is advertising and teach- 
ing Francisco and one of the men of our 
church. 


A Prayer-Book 
Wanted 


Strange experiences come to the mis- 
sionary. S. S. Feldman of Capiz, in the 
Philippines, tells of one as follows: 


A knock at the door and someone to 
see me. There he stood—rather short, 
slim, unkempt hair, thin face, oily 
hands, clothes somewhat ragged and 
wanting in cleanliness. His whole ap- 
pearance indicated poverty and want. 
He said he was.a gasoline dispenser at 
the so-called service station. When 
asked what had brought him he simply 
said, “Please, a prayer-book.” His 
answer somewhat surprised me and I 
asked him to sit down and explain what 
he meant. He repeated his request: “A 
prayer-book. A book which tells you 
how to pray before eating chow and 
when you go to sleep at night.” 

I was impressed with his sincerity and 
not having seen him in any of our 
meetings I inquired as to the source of 
his interest in and desire to pray. To 
my surprise I found that a number of 
years ago a lad who was then our house- 
boy had given him a New Testament. 
This he had faithfully learned to read 
and had been doing so ever since. From 
it he had received inspiration to live 
more like the Man of Galilee whose 
picture he had so plainly seen in the 
pages of the Book. To do this he felt 
he must know how to pray. The priest, 
he said, had a prayer-book, naturally 
the missionary who teaches about the 
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New Testament would have one for 
that kind of religion. And so he had 
come... I went back to my work with 
a new appreciation of the power of this 
mighty little Book, which, through the 
Holy Spirit, goes on changing men’s 
lives, leading them to God and stimu- 
lating that deep desire to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. 


Globe Trotters Who Learn All 
About India in Two Weeks 


“We are not an isolated mission sta- 
tion but have companionship of our own 
kind which makes it easier,” writes Miss 
Maude McDaniel from Ongole, South 
India. “Every Thursday night we have 
station prayer meetings at one of our 
homes. I look forward to it for it’s our 
only English service. We have our 
share of visitors, fellow missionaries 
from other countries and missions, 
globe trotters out to learn all about 
India in two weeks, and other folks.” 





Above: U. S. AMBASSADOR FORBES 

AND THE WASEDA INTERNATIONAL 

cLuB. At left: SIGN ANNOUNCING 
THE MEETING 


The American Ambassador 
Visits Waseda University 


Dr. H. B. Benninghoff, of Waseda 
University, Tokyo, Japan, sends the ac- 
companying photographs and writes: 
“It is not often that we have the chance 
to report the visit of the American Am- 
bassador to our home and to Scott Hall. 
The Waseda International Club had 
their public meeting in the big Okuma 
Memorial Hall at the University, and 
the reception later in Scott Hall. That 
the President of the University thought 
the occasion worth his attendance 
greatly encouraged the members. So 
far as I know this is the only Univer- 
sity Club which has its headquarters 
outside the University, with a dean as 
president and a professor as adviser.” 
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Sacrificial Giving at 
Sooriapett, South India 


Rev. A. J. Hubert sends report of the 
work in 1930. He describes a remark- 
able instance of giving. At a meeting 
of the mission agents from the whole 
field at Sooriapett a young native 
evangelist, L. Jeevaratnam, was a great 
help. He told of his conversion, and 
how the Lord made him willing to give 
up all the honors of the world and to 
proclaim the cross of Christ... . Ata 
time when the rains had been insuf- 
ficient. and the crops were meager, and 
when many of the Christians had only 
one meal a day, in spite of the poverty 
the collection amounted to Rs. 208 
($70), the largest ever attained. And 
after Mr. Jeevaratnam had told of his 
personal experience, how he had given 
up high position and how the Lord had 
taken care of him and his family, all 
the workers pledged a month of their 
salary, and a good number pledged two 
months, making the total promised and 











Top: AMBASSADOR FORBES SPEAKING. Bottom; A GROUP OF CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
AT WASEDA UNIVERSITY 
. 
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given that day Rs. 906, all of which 
had been paid and used in the different 
churches for evangelistic work. 

The Bible women were a great help 
in the evangelistic as well as educational 
work. They have admission to the 
homes and thus carry the gospel to many 
women. They also help improve the 
village schools, a good number of 
whose scholars have joined the church. 
The Boarding School had over 100 
scholars, has been recognized by Gov- 
ernment, and 24 of them were ready 
for baptism in December. 


What Resulted froma - 
Colporter’s Invitation — 


A colporter-missionary, calling in the 
suburbs of a western city, came to a 
door which a woman opened readily. 
He was accorded a cordial reception 
until he made his object known—to in- 
vite the occupants to special evangelistic 
services in a near-by hall. Then with 
the words, “I am not interested,” the 
door was literally slammed in his face. 
As it was closing, however, the mission- 
ary slipped one of his invitation cards 
through the crack and departed, feeling 
that nothing had been accomplished. 
But there he was wrong, for a few eve- 
nings later this same woman appeared 
at his meeting, and then she came again 
and yet again, until one night she ac- 
knowledged that she had found Christ. 
And once more honest effort put forth 
in His name bore fruit. 


The Change Wrought 
by the Gospel 


Helen Spotted Bird has taken the 
Long Trail, and her friends at Mountain 
View are lonely. She was a sunny, happy 
Christian, radiating joy to all with whom 
she came in contact. Perhaps nothing 
more clearly indicates the marvelous 
changes wrought by the Christian re- 
ligion among the Kiowas who have ac- 
cepted it than the service held at her 
grave. Helen’s father also follows the 
Jesus Road. Two or three years ago 
he lost a greatly beloved son, and now 
the going of his daughter, leaving three 
little children, brings desolation to his 
heart. 

In the old days, this man would have 
worked himself into a frenzy, tearing 
at his hair and cutting his body with 
knives to show his grief, but not so now. 
Quietly he stood by the new-made grave 
and in a low voice, trembling with emo- 
tion, he expressed his love for his 
Heavenly Father to whom his Helen had 
gone on ahead, and beseeched the people 
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not to grow faint-hearted: they could 
not always understand what the Great 
Father had in store for them, but He 
knew what was best. Then, thanking 
them for coming, he shook hands quietly 
with each one and returned to his sad- 
dened home. 


A Glimpse of Our 
Mexican Work 


BY REV. P. J. VILLANUEVA 
Colporter-Missionary, Brockway Memorial 
Chapel Auto Car 

Five years ago when I went to open 
a new mission at Banning, California, 
Father Francis, the Roman Catholic 
priest, tried very hard to close our 
work, but the Lord was with us and we 
remained there until we baptized seven 
persons and built a little chapel. During 
the months spent there the priest troubled 
us in various ways. Once he led a mob 
who threw rocks at us while we were 
holding our meeting at the chapel auto 
car tent. But even the Catholic folks 
themselves became indignant when the 
priest led the mob and it did him more 
harm than good. 

During these meetings there was a 
man named Rafael Barajas who heard 
the gospel messages, and the good seed 
sown in his heart at that time grew, and 
five years later I baptized him at the 
Banning Baptist Mission, where Miss 
Beulah M. Simpson has been working 
so faithfully. 

Before his conversion Mr. Barajas 
had a very ugly temper, and had been 
sent to jail at Riverside by his mother 
and sister to keep the peace. He had 
even hit his own good mother. While 
in prison Miss Simpson sent him a letter 
telling the wonderful story of Jesus and 
His salvation, and enclosed a Gospel 
of John. There Mr. Barajas found 
Jesus as his personal Saviour. He ac- 
tually wept as he read the story and 
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particularly John 3-16. He then thought 
that because he was so bad that his 
mother and his sister could not love 
him, still God loved him. Love con- 
quers the human heart and brings men 
and women to Jesus. 

At a recent meeting in Banning, Mr. 
Barajas said: “Before my conversion I 
was the worst man in Banning, but now 
that the Lord through His mercy and by 
His grace has saved me, I wish by His 
divine help to be the best man in this 
same town. I want to live as the Lord 
wishes me to live, for His honor and 


glory.” 
After Ten Years of Service 


This fine review of a decade’s results 
comes from Dorothy A. Dowell of Iloilo, 
P. I. Its spirit is contagious: 


A little over ten years ago I was a 
new missionary in the Philippines. For- 
tunately I was oblivious of the thou- 
sand and one mistakes I made and 
promptly fell in love with my work. 
Today because of my experiences I may 
be a wiser but not a sadder missionary. 
I am still in love with my work! 

About ten years ago, a girl was telling 
me of her persecutions, smiling over her 
escapes, and was full of “Christian pep- 
permint” for service (her expression for 
pep). After several “ups” and many 
“downs” in her spiritual life she is, to- 
day, my right-hand assistant and teacher 
in the school. 

Ten years ago another girl seemed so 
hopeless! She knew nothing of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, nor of the living vic- 
torious Christ of Protestantism. She 
became a student teacher, a very good 
missionary, an assistant dormitory ma- 
tron, and finally a wife. Today she is 
a model housekeeper, a Christian home- 
maker, and a wise mother. 

Ten years ago I gave the charge to 
the officers of the first C. E. Society of 
what is now the Student Center Baptist 
Church. The eleven baptized members 
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became the nucleus of the present 
church which today has an average at- 
tendance of a hundred and fifty. It has 
an executive and a religious education 
committee, a board of deacons and a 
fine Sunday school of fourteen classes, 
from beginners through the young peo- 
ple’s departments. The board of dea- 
cons has full charge of the weekly 
prayer meetings. The brief talks are 
inspiring and the prayer participation is 
a constant source of joy! 

Less than ten years ago we had our 
first W. W. G. missionary play. It was 
a miserable failure spiritually, because 
the audience, which had never seen for- 
eign costumes or heard of missions or 
missionary giving, spoiled all with up- 
roarious laughter. Two days ago the 
B. M. T.’s girls presented “Japanese Ki- 
mono” to a crowded house at the Jaro 
Baptist Church. The people were very 
attentive and appreciative and made a 
free-will offering of five pesos to for- 
eign missions. It was given under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the church, which conducts 
monthly missionary meetings and raises 
money for foreign missions. Thus 
W. W. G. and mission study are finding 
their rightful places in the churches. 

' Ten years ago—the blissful ignorance 
of youth! 

Today—a loyalty and devotion to a 
cause that come through experience 
along with Christ! 


A Self-Sacrificial Example 
in a Haiti Mission 

Rev. A. Groves Wood, general mis- 
sionary in Haiti, writes of two faithful, 
self-sacrificing sisters, who are teachers 
in one of the little mission schools of 
that island. They are the sole support 
of their aged parents. The older sister 
receives $10 per month and of that she 
gives regularly $2 per month to her 
church. The younger sister receives $4 
per month. She also offered to pledge 
$2 monthly to the church, but the 
church refused to allow such a sacrifice. 
However, she insists on giving $1 each 
month into the church treasury. The 
school in which these young women 
teach has an enrolment of 120 and an 
average attendance of about 100. Every 
morning there is Bible study and Chris- 
tion hymns are sung. In addition to her 
school duties the older sister is organist 
and has charge of the music of the 
church, and leads the largest of the 
classes into which the church is divided 
for Bible study. Surely these young 


Haitian women have a profound love for 
Christ and His church. 

Mr. Wood, assisted by Mr. W. P. 
Clark of Jamaica, has been carrying on 
special evangelistic meetings in Port-au- 
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Prince, Hinche, St. Marc and other 
towns. Over 100 have professed con- 
version and Mr. ‘Wood says it has been 
a season of great blessing to the 
churches. 


The Situation in Detroit 
Among Negro Workers 


Rev. Arthur A. Pace, director of 
Negro work in Detroit, writes in hopeful 
spirit : 

One of our young men who attended 
the ministers’ class last year has entered 
the Seminary at Lynchburg, Virginia. 
In the class work we kept constantly 
before the men the thought that the 
minister who serves the church in the 
near future will need to have made more 
preparation than many who serve today. 
The depression which has seriously af- 
fected our churches seems to be passing 
slowly. While some of the churches 
report smaller receipts, in one or more 
cases it is attributed to something else. 
One of the small churches reported 
about a 50 per cent. increase in its re- 
ceipts last Sunday. 


A Baptist Chapel in a 
Former Cock-Pit 


A cock-pit seems a strange place for 
a chapel, yet—there it is, an odd little 
structure of bamboo, purchased for ten 
pesos or about five dollars in American 
money, near Capiz, in the Philippine 
Islands. The building is nothing more 
or less than the place where cock fights 
used to be held. The former owner had 
heard the good news of Christ and has 
sold his cock-pit to the little group of 
Christians to be used for a chapel. He 
has not yet openly confessed Jesus as 
Lord but he does attend the services and 
is interested. The young pastor sup- 
ports his family on a salary of $15 a 
month (which is raised by a Sunday 
school class in America) and preaches 
fearlessly in face of persecution. Do 
we think such times are past? On a re- 
cent occasion, while baptizing some new 
converts, he was struck in the forehead 
by a stone purposely aimed. Yet he is 
exemplifying the Master, who, “when 
he was reviled, reviled not again.” Thus 
does the work of the Kingdom progress. 


BIVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 


FROM HERE, THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE 


Dwight C. Smith, graduate of the 
University of Redlands, now teacher of 
physics at Judson College, Rangoon, 
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Burma, planned to leave the mission 
field March 20 for furlough, visiting in 
Europe on his way to this country. 
Mrs. Smith preceded him in order to 
visit her parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Martin, at Paptla, South India. Mrs. 
Smith will study at the University of 
California and Mr. Smith at Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School. 


Rev. Osmar M. Tressler, assistant 
chaplain at the Seaman’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, writes that during the last quar- 
ter he visited 387 ships. There were 
16,743 men in the crews. He put 
aboard these ships 22,680 second-hand 
magazines and 680 books; made 170 
bedside visits to men in hospitals, giv- 
ing them each a magazine; and con- 
ducted 10 services attended by 620 sea- 
men. Twenty-three men raised hands 
for prayer on invitation, and five of 
these at an after-meeting, where special 
prayer was had, confessed desire to be- 
come Christ’s disciples, and each was 
given a pocket Testament. 


The teacher training group of the 
summer school of Banza Manteke, Bel- 
gian Congo, needed children for the 
practice school and word was sent out 
that a group of beginners would be 
wanted. After two classes had been 
selected, writes Mrs. F. G. Leasure, 
there were still dozens of wistful little 
faces to be seen about the compound, 
eager to be counted in on this new ex- 
periment. The first summer school for 
village teachers of that area proved truly 
worthwhile. Work had to proceed 
slowly, for many of the men had never 
been to school outside their own native 
villages. We believe all went back to 
their work a little better prepared than 
when they came. They had tried very 
hard to grasp the white man’s teaching. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Fletcher, of Bas- 
sein, Burma, are the parents of a boy 
born January 7. During their furlough 
they plan to study at Berkeley Divinity 
School. 


India contains one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the world. Thousands of. 
churches are studying about the land 
of rajahs, emperors, statesmen, out- 
castes, and missionaries. Professor H. 
B. Robins of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School has prepared a stereopti- 
con lecture on India entitled F214-“An 
Introduction to India.” It ought to be 
given in every Baptist church that we 
might have clearer thinking and better 
knowledge of this great country. 
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A Statement to Dr. Franklin 


A translation of the Japanese statement reproduced on this page 


Pare th SSI A HO 


It is eighteen years since Dr. James 
H. Franklin made his first visit to Japan 
and in the meantime he has made sev- 
eral calls on our land, this being the 
seventh time we have had him among 
us. During these long years he has 
shown a profound sympathy towards 
Japan and made countless contributions 
for the development of the Japanese 
Baptist churches. 

The aim of his present visit, as we 
understand it, is to get fully acquainted 
with the people and the work in the 
mission fields of the Orient, and to help 
in realizing a genuine cooperation be- 
tween the mission and the native Chris- 
tians. 

When the Kanto Bukai (The Central 
Baptist Association of Japan) held its 
thirtieth general meeting in Tokyo from 
the 11th to the 13th of September, Dr. 
Franklin was present at all its sessions, 
and earnestly and delightfully responded 
to the questions put forth by the Japa- 
nese delegates. He made clear to us 
the position of the Home Board con- 
cerning matters pertaining both to the 
mission and to the Japanese churches, 
such as sending missionaries, financial 
aid, and the relation between education 
and evangelization, and advised us to 
discharge our duty of evangelizing our 
own country with the spirit of sacrifice 
on the part of Japanese Christians, look- 





ing into the face of Jesus Christ who 
has given us the example by suffering 
for mankind. 

Realizing all the more by the words 
of Dr. Franklin the fact that the Japa- 
nese Baptists have arrived at the crisis 
of making a new epoch in its adminis- 
tration and activities, we present to him 
the following statement: 

In order that the Baptist work in 
Japan may be conducted effectually, we 
heartily desire the establishment of a 
new administrative body which will be 
composed of the representatives from 
all the Baptists in Japan, regardless of 
nationalities and mission boards, accom- 
plishing a real organic union. 

In order that the living Christ may 
be presented to the great mass of the 
people who are losing life ideals and 
hopes, being misled by materialistic 
thought now prevalent in the country, 
we will endeavor to bring education and 
evangelism to a closer relationship, and 
set up new objectives of nation-wide 
evangelism, and thus will put forth our 
whole strength to the guidance of our 
youth, and to the Christianizing of the 
agricultural and the industrial life of 
the nation. 

The Thirteenth General Meeting of the 
Kanto Bukai, 
Hajime Watanabe, 
Chairman. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CENTRAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION WITH DR. 
FRANKLIN, TAKEN ON THE STEPS OF THE TOKYO TABERNACLE, APPEARS 
ON THE FRONT COVER 
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Faith 


Extracts from a sermon preached Sep- 
tember 21, 1930, by Rev. Tsiang Tuh 
En, pastor of the Baptist Church, Sha- 
ohsing, China, as translated by A. I. 
Nasmith. 


On recent Sunday mornings we have 
been studying the Lord’s Prayer. This 
morning we shall begin a series on vari- 
ous aspects of faith. Our text for to- 
day will be found in Heb. 11:1, “Now 
faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

Let me give an illustration of faith 
that is easily understood. . . . Many of 
you students are looking forward to get- 
ting a diploma when you graduate. At 
present you can’t see it. You may not 
even know the size and color of the di- 
ploma, yet you believe that you will se- 
cure it and in your studying often think 
of it. 

To some people an obstacle to faith 
is their lack of trust in men. When we 
find that certain people are unreliable we 
demand proof of everything they say. 
If we send such a one to the Post Office 
with important mail we ask the Post 
Office to sign a receipt for the letters 
mailed. Some people, thus failing to 
trust men, judge accordingly God’s 
promises, saying, “Oh, that may be 
merely God’s empty words. We have 
no assurance that it is really so.” 

Again, some say, “Show me some re- 
markable exhibition of God’s power and 
I will believe in Him. Let my store of 
rice suddenly increase in the bin. When 
ill, let me pray and in an instant be re- 
stored to health.” But such are not the 
right foundations for faith. Jesus, 
Himself, did many marvelous things. 
He drove out devils, made the blind to 
see and the deaf to hear; but at the 
same time we must discount the value 
of such marvels as aids to faith. Turn 
to John 12:37 and you read: “But 
though he had done so many signs be- 
fore them, yet they believed not on 
him.” 

Still another objection is often raised. 


Sometimes I hear people say, “If I | 


could only understand fully everything 
I read in the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelations then I would believe. There 
are so many things that are obscure or 
inexplicable.” 

We shouldn’t wait until we can under- 
stand everything in the Bible before be- 
lieving God. In regard to difficult prob- 
lems, moreover, we find that men with 
much greater knowledge and much 


(Continued on page 384) 
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AN INTERESTING note on how the 
English language has changed in the last 
fifty years comes as a result of the work 
of Rev. E. N. Harris of Kalaw, Burma, 
in the revision of the Anglo-Karen Dic- 
tionary, during the past year. The orig- 
inal work was begun by Dr. Wade and 
completed by Mrs. Binney. The Karen 
language as spoken has_ changed 
greatly. “One is rather surprised, 
also,” Mr. Harris writes, “to see how 
our own language has changed during 
these years. Ablepsy, abluent, alexi- 
pharmic, aleveolar, are words, for ex- 
ample, which most of us have never seen 
before. Yet it was considered worth- 
while to translate them for ordinary 
readers of that earlier day. Then, too, 
new words have come into use. On the 
whole it is to be noted that there seems 
to be a simplification of the language.” 
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Dr. AND Mrs. H. H. TILBE recently 
celebrated the 43rd anniversary of their 
first landing in Burma, at Rangoon: Dr. 
Tilbe is engaged in Burmese literary 
work at Kalaw. In December, 1930, a 
new commentary was finished and a 
goodly number of them have already 
gone into the hands of Burmese work- 
ers. This makes the fourth Commen- 
tary put into their hands within the past 
year. The Mission Press has cooper- 
ated with Dr. Tilbe in the putting out 
of these helpful and much needed books 
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At THAYETMYO, Burma, Rev. E. Car- 
roll Condict conducts services which at- 
tract Government officials, Rotarians 
and others as well as school children 
and those who live at Government ex- 
pense. The school there presented a 
concert recently which proved of great 
interest. This school for Chins ex- 
ceeded its last year’s enrolment by 
forty pupils. Permission to admit pu- 
pils of other races has been granted. 
The fact that nearly all the Chins are 
Christians has helped to create a spe- 
cial atmosphere which greatly influences 
the non-Christians in attendance. 
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“My TENT Is pitched in a field from 
which a crop of peanuts has recently 
been harvested,” writes Rev. P. S. Cur- 





tis, on tour among the Vinukonda 
churches, South India. “Yesterday 
among those who came to the tent was 
a member of the shepherd caste. It was 
my joy to explain to him the words of 
the Good Shepherd. With a special 
understanding of what it all meant this 
young man eagerly awaits another visit 
of a teacher who will tell him more.” 
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Scott HALL, Tokyo, Japan, provides 
students of Waseda University with a 
homelike Christian atmosphere in which 
to live. Of course the number accom- 
modated is small but the influence of 
the dormitory connections cannot be 
measured. Prof. H. B. Benninghoff, 
director, is Associate Dean of the De- 
partment of Cultural Studies. Not 
long ago he wrote of a visit of the 
American Ambassador who spoke to 
fully 3000 students. Mr. Shinozaki, 
the young Japanese who is associated 
with Dr. Benninghoff in Scott Hall, has 
been released for a short time to assist 
the Fact-Finding Commission which is 
now in Japan. 
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In Inpran villages many of the 
farmers have gone back to paying their 
laborers in grain instead of money. The 
world slump is being felt even there. 
The South Indian Mission secretary, 
touring the villages some months ago, 
reported that doubtless much of the 
church contribution this year will be in 
grain. This will mean a loss in the 
rupees when the grain is sold, but the 
people cannot do otherwise. 
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THERE ARE 17 outstations, chapels 
and groups of Christians outside Suifu, 
West China, in the area covered by the 


missionary who aims to visit each of 


them at least twice a year. The Chi- 
nese evangelists make more frequent 
visits and do special follow-up work. 
Rev. D. C. Graham reports: “On the 
outstation trips, besides holding many 
personal interviews, I have generally 
held from one to five religious services 
every day. The work in these outsta- 
tions is more or less self-supporting and 
in time we hope each group will develop 





into a church. As a result of the en- 
quirers’ classes held during the year 
there have been 66 additions to the 
church through baptism.” 
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“IT HAVE TRAVELED 600 miles in the 
last two months and have visited 25 vil- 
lages and held meetings in each one. 
Many times people from several vil- 
lages would gather in one place for these 
meetings,” writes Rev. B. I. Anderson 
of Kohima, Assam. “I have been able 
to do this with the help of the new mo- 
torcycle. As hill missionaries anywhere 
can testify, it makes some difference in 
the work done. I surely do appreciate 
the speed. I can now average ten 
miles a day for two months straight, 
attend two annual associations of three 
days each and still find time to be with 
my family occasionally, a joy indeed.” 
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Rev. AND Mrs. WILLIAM PETTIGREW 
returned to Assam in January, 1930, to 
begin their fifth term of service. They 
report that the evangelistic workers left 
on the field: have continued loyal and 
have striven to reach the large Naga vil- 
lages to the north and east. Restric- 
tions for evangelistic advance were re- 
moved some time ago and the Christians 
of the Manipur area are helping spread 
the gospel with real earnestness. 
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THE CoLes-ACKERMAN Memorial 
Boys’ High School of Nellore, South 
India, had an enrolment of 430 students 
in 1930. Rev. L. C. Smith, the princi- 
pal, is convinced that the importance of 
this work among the boys of that land 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
school is an evangelizing agency as well 
as a training ground for Christian 
workers and others. The alumni is 
found in many departments of service, 
some in active gospel ministry, others 
as teachers in mission and government 
schools, in business and elsewhere. The 
strong Christian influence maintained 
by the school is far-reaching. The dig- 
nity of labor is emphasized and when 
once inculcated it is a very important 
contribution in a land where age-old 
prejudice must be overcome. 








Sixtieth Anniversary 


The sixtieth anniversary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be celebrated at 
the Annual Meeting in Kansas City, 
Missouri, May 29 to June 1. The 
meetings will be held in the President 


Hotel, where the members of the So-. 


ciety and the missionaries will be stay- 
ing. One of the informal events will 
be a Sixtieth Anniversary Frolic at 
which the women will appear in the 
costumes of other generations. 


Our New Missionaries 


You are going to hear more from 
these fine young women when they 
reach their stations in the Orient and 
start writing home about their work. 
They are the eight new missionaries 
who have been appointed during the 
year for foreign mission service. They 
will be presented to the Society at the 
Annual Meeting in Kansas City. 


OLIVE BUCHNER 


The lives and stories of returned mis- 
sionaries so stirred Olive Buchner that 
she decided to become a missionary her- 
self. She was prepared for public school 
teaching at Detroit Teachers’ College 
and taught for five years in the city 
schools. She has had unusual training 
in practical nursing with experience for 
two summers in Boston and Brooklyn 
hospitals. After her graduation from 
Gordon College of Theology and Mis- 
sions with a degree of B.D. she will go 
to the Philippine Islands. 


Marion CRISWELL, M.D. 


Coming from a Christ-centered home 
Miss Criswell’s desire for foreign mis- 
sion service was a natural process. She 
says, “My call to the foreign mission 
field has been no thunderous command 
nor startling revelation, but rather a per- 
sistent, continuous part of myself for 
the past ten or twelve years.” After 
graduation from Denison University in 
the class of 1926, Dr. Criswell took her 
medical training at the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania and her in- 
ternship this year at Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Pittsburgh. Dr. Cris- 
well goes to West China to join Dr. 
Emily Bretthauer. 
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OLIVE BUCHNER RUTH MURPHY 


RutH MurpPHY 


A highly specialized task awaits Ruth 
Murphy on the East China field, for 
the leaders there have appealed to the 
Society to send out a young woman 
trained and experienced in curriculum 
building and Christian education 
methods. Miss Murphy graduated from 
Redlands University and secured her 
M.A. degree in Religious Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


F, Marion STEPHENS, M.D. 


The needs of Oriental women for 
medical aid, presented by a missionary 
doctor to a World Wide Guild conven- 
tion, gave Marion Stephens her call to 
definite life work. Long hours with un- 
tiring devotion and effort at Ohio State 
University brought Miss Stephens her 
coveted degree of M.D. Her intern- 
ship followed at Christ Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Stephens, with her sister 
Evelyn, goes from the Mt. Auburn Bap- 
tist Church, Cincinnati, to South China. 


LAuRA ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


Laura Elizabeth Johnson of Mead, 
Nebraska, looks forward to Bible teach- 
ing in one of our training schools for 
Christian leaders in Burma. After 
graduating from the University of Ne- 
braska she taught high school and was 
an active and valued worker in Sunday 
school and young people’s groups. In 
the past year she has studied at Biblical 
Seminary and New York University and 
will receive her M.A. degree in June. 


EVELYN STEPHENS, R.N. 


Through the W. W. G. in her home 
church Miss Stephens committed her- 
self to life service for Christ. Graduat- 
ing from Denison with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, she went at once to the Philadel- 
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phia General Hospital Training School 
and on completion of the course was 
made an instructor. After further 
training in Bible at the Biblical Semi- 
nary summer school, New York, she 
will go to the South China mission. 


EtsiE May Larson, R.N. 


South India is the mission field of 
which Elsie Larson of St. Paul has 
dreamed for a number of years. To the 
Telugu people she carries a ministry of 
healing and a message of love. She is 
a graduate of Mounds Park Training 
School, Bethel Seminary and Macales- 
ter College, all institutions in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Her pastor writes, “The 
heart of our church goes with this 
young woman.” 

Ww 

This group also includes Dr. Dorothea 
Witt whose picture appeared in Mis- 
SIONS last June but who has been un- 
able to sail for Belgian Congo until this 
summer. 


Missionaries Who Sailed During 
the Year 


During the year five young women 
have gone to foreign lands to begin 
mission service. Ruth Bugbee, who 
has gone to teach music in Shanghai 
Baptist College, was both a graduate 
and a member of the faculty of the 
Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
She says, “Through music education 
and Christian living I shall strive to ex- 
press the peace, happiness, harmony and 
challenge which God wants revealed.” 

During the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Cleveland, Freda 
Clause, librarian and high school teacher 
in the Cleveland schools, heard the call 
for consecrated missionary teachers in 
the high schools of Japan. Her re- 
sponse was immediate and complete. 
She had studied at Denison University 
and received the degrees of B.A. and 
B.E. at the University of Pittsburgh. 

When the emergency call for a nurse 
came from Namkham, Burma, the So- 
ciety found Irene Daleen of St. Paul 
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ready and eager to serve this difficult 
and remote field. She had taken her 
training for nursing at Mounds and 
Midway Hospital after graduating from 
Bethel Academy. Miss Daleen reached 
Burma for Christmas of 1930. 

When Dr. Elsie Morris received her 
appointment to South India, and after 
the long journey was welcomed on the 
Nellore Hospital compound by rows of 
singing children and smiling hospital 
staff, it was a victorious triumph for a 
courageous spirit. Her college and medi- 
cal training at Elmira and Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania was 
pursued under difficulties. On arrival in 
India she cabled, “Reached home today.” 

Miss Astrid Peterson’s preparation 
was made in her native state of Cali- 
fornia—at Fresno State Normal and the 
University of Southern California with 
two years at the Biblical Institute in 
Los Angeles. In both country and city 
school systems she served with distinc- 
tion. Her W. W. G. and Sunday school 
activities endeared her to many. She 
sailed last summer for West China. 


An Easter Play at Shanghai 
College 


About four o’clock on Easter morn- 
ing twenty of our students went out sing- 
ing Easter carols. They finished singing 
by a knoll on the river bank where an 
Easter play was given at seven. It 
was a lovely thing, a scene outside the 
garden gate on Easter morning. My 
eyes have never before so approved the 
costumes of angels; there were two in 
orchid with orchid crepe paper wings. 
The knoll had been made to bloom with 
flowers with a fringe of young bamboo 
trees. -.Mary the Mother of Jesus sat 
on a stone bench while the other two 
Marys went to the tomb. While they 
were gone many children whom Christ 
had known and healed came bringing 
flowers and stopped to talk with her. 
Peter and John came, too. The cast 


was chosen from college and middle 
school students and children of the 
Chinese and foreign faculty. Everyone, 
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even the children, spoke their lines well. 
The three Marys were transformed by 
their costumes into something almost 
unreal.—Ruth Bugbee, Shanghai, China. 


Illuminada 


Illuminada comes once a_ week. 
Some time ago she was a patient in the 
hospital and it was found that the huge 
cyst in her abdomen could not be re- 
moved but that she would have to come 
once a week to have quarts of fluid 
drawn off. Her husband used to beat 
her, for he said she was no good, sick 
all the time. She has learned to know 
Jesus Christ and her face just shines in 
spite of her afflictions. She was bap- 
tized a few weeks ago and the tears ran 
down her cheeks as she laughed with 
joy. We hope that her husband, seeing 
the light of Christ in her life, will want 
to know Him too.—Dorothy Stevens, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 
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Wanted—More Maternity Wards 


Our Ramapatnam Munsiff, who is a 
fine Brahmin gentleman, came to see 
me recently. In the course of our 
conversation we talked of the Sarda 
Act which was passed last April. He 
said he thought it was very fortunate 
that we were building a new room for 
maternity cases as during the past four 
months in this district many thousands 
of young children aged from a few 
months to twelve years had been mar- 
ried and such things would bring much 
suffering and hardship to all parts of 
India. I told him that this terrible 
state of things as we had been seeing 
it go on in this section, was not in our 
minds when we began our building and 
it was not to cope with special emerg- 
encies that we had contemplated this 
new room, but for our everyday work 
so that we could care for the women 
properly. He is very interested and 
says that he will provide one bed for us, 
and we are always glad of help extended 
by our Hindu friends——Jennie Reilly, 
Ramapatnam, S. India. 
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New Study Books 


The study books for the next vear 
deal with the subject of missions in ru- 
ral parts of the Orient. For information 
about the rural work of the Woman’s 
Society in the Orient, send for “Rural 
India,” “Close-Ups of Oriental Homes,” 
“Telling the Story in Japan” (also in 
Assam, in Congo, in India). You will 
find much valuable information in 
“Overseas” (price 50c). 


Anniversary Hymn 


For the celebration of the 60th an- 
niversary of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety a new hymn has been written by 
Julia Dixon-Swift Mather. It may be 
sung to the tunes “All the Way My 
Saviour Leads Me,” or “Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken,” an Aus- 
trian Hymn. These are the words: 


Heavenly Father, we acclaim Thee 
Our true Guide through all past years, 
Giver of rare faith and wisdom 

Ere frail hearts bore doubts and fears; 
Pioneers went forth with gladness 

Dark and rugged though the way, 
But with Thee to lead them onward! 
Night was lost in fairest day. 


Great the precious joy accorded 

To stanch women of our land 

Who when called to countries distant 
Go with loving, helping hand; 

Who in lands of heathen darkness 
Where is sin and Christ unknown 
Bear fond witness for their Saviour 

As the Gospel seed is sown. 


Lord, we thank Thee for Thy presence 
At this Anniversary-tide, 
For the loved ones gone before us, 
For the friends who still abide. 
We implore Thee, now, Lord Jesus, 
Emptied of all self to be, 
Striving always by Thy Spirit 
To win other souls for Thee. 

—Julia Dixon-Swift Mather 


Copies may be obtained at the litera- 
ture bureaus. 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOSPITAL STAFF AT 
MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


A Miraculous Escape at Managua 


We could each one tell you a mirac- 
ulous story of how our lives were 
saved, for no two of us were together. 
I was in town in the car; had just 
stepped out of the drug store and into 
the car. I had started the engine when 
the car began to dance all over the 
road. I thought the engine was going 
to explode, so I turned it off, but the 
car continued. Then I saw that every- 
thing was shaking, people running, 
screaming and falling. Then came ter- 
rible crashes. The front wall of the 
drug store fell out and great stones fell 
on and against the side of the car. I 
was not scratched. An American woman 
who was in her car near me had the 
engine going, a building falling pinned 
her in, the car set fire and burned her 
to death. She was a marine officer’s 
wife. In a few seconds that first great 
shake was over. The streets were so 
thick with bodies, living and dead, that 
I could hardly drive my car home. Miss 
Mills was with me and escaped even 
more miraculously than I, for she had 
not yet entered the car. I was sick 
with fear for our schools, hospitals and 
missionaries. I drove first to Mrs. War- 
nock, found her safe, but the building 
badly damaged; then I went to the boys’ 
school, where the destruction is worst of 
all. The stones from the second floor 
fell 100 feet. All the missionaries were 
in the yard and unhurt. I could hardly 
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drive home. When I reached here and 
found everyone in the yard and unhurt 
I was too relieved for words, but sick at 
heart as I looked at our once beautiful 
building and furniture. 

Only today we finish digging out all 
the pieces of kitchen utensils. It is 
very slow work. No more _ second 
stories for us. Isn’t it wonderful that of 
all our hundreds of believers in Ma- 
nagua, mot one was killed? They all tell 
stories of how many were killed all 
around them and they alone were saved. 

The general hospital here simply caved 
in and 300 were killed right in their 
beds. In the penitentiary also several 
hundred were killed because they could 
not get out—Juanita Woodburn. 


Colegio Bautista, Managua, 
Nicaragua 


All the time we have been waiting we 
have also been working. More furniture 
is under roof. The boys made me a 
little house in the yard out of wooden 
screens with a porch shade for a roof 
and put up my bed. Up to that time I 
was sleeping on a cot in the yard and 
the high winds and the bright moonlight 
kept me awake, so they said, “Dona Ida, 
you must have a house.” Since then I 
have rested better. This letter is not fit 
to send. It has blown away so many 
times in the dirt and I have had a split- 
ting headache for three days, but I can- 
not copy this and I hope you will be 
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able to read it, and pray that I may 
have strength to do my duty. I must 
stand by my girls, no matter what hap- 
pens. Some day J must tell you how 
fine my girls and boys have shown 
themselves to be in this dreadful time. 
Missionaries all well. Relief work well 
organized. No one suffering for care, 
but desolation and _ discouragement 
everywhere. Managua is in sackcloth 
and ashes.—/da Warnock. 


A Banner Church in Puerto Rico 


For a little more than three decades 
the gospel has been growing since it 
took root in Puerto Rico. Each year 
its spreading is a marvelous story, for 
in all parts it finds fertile soil and de- 
velops in a mysterious way. Because 
our Baptist Church is the only evan- 
gelical church in Rio Piedras our work 
covers a large area. However, it has 
been quickly organized because of the 
divisions of the town and the ever will- 
ing and hearty cooperation of the 
church members. Though we have only 
one central church, there are seven 
preaching points where Sunday schools 
and weekly preaching services are held 
in the homes of the members. Gladly 
do our people dedicate their homes to 
this worship and thus we are brought in 
contact with neighborhoods that are far 
removed from the church. As a result 
we are growing beyond our capacity and 
equipment and are therefore working 
specifically toward our new building. 
Many times we have passed the goal of 
500 in the Sunday school which con- 
tinues to grow regardless of our very 
inadequate building. Many of the 


classes have to be held in our small 
churchyard. 


Thirty-six officers and 
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teachers cooperate in a departmental 
school well organized from cradle roll 
to adults with departmental teachers’ 
meetings and quarterly conferences for 
all. On Sunday afternoons most of 
these workers are busy in the branch 
Sunday schools. 

Our Young People’s Society is organ- 
ized on the Commission plan of the 
B. Y. P. U., with five commissions. The 
average attendance at meetings is over 
0. In the past year awards were made 
to the most active group and that of 
stewardship carried the honor. Through 
its efforts the society more than covered 
its budget of $200, thereby contributing 
to missions, sanatorium, rural work of 
Puerto Rico, church budget and sus- 
taining work in branch Sunday schools. 
There are thirteen branch Sunday 
schools which are functioning under the 
auspices of the young people. Services 
were held in homes, in the open air, and 
programs were given weekly in the 
church, as well as in other institutions 
such as the leper colony, jail and sana- 
torium. Quarterly socials have been 
given and an athletic team has been or- 
ganized. ‘Though there may be great 
poverty among our people, they also 
have great wealth in the gospel as their 
chief possession. 


The Influence of a Baptist School 
in Cuba 


Miss Kathleen Rounds, a teacher at 
Los Colegios Internacionales in Cristo, 
Cuba, sends the following report: 

It is always a great pleasure to have 
our former students and graduates re- 
turn to visit the school. And this year 
we have had more visitors than usual. 
Many are now students at the National 
University in Havana and all this year 
they have had a forced vacation, for 
the university has been indefinitely 
closed on account of student demonstra- 
tions against the present government. 
It is most gratifying to us when these 
boys and girls tell us of the pleasant 
memories of their former school days 
and how much the years spent here at 
Cristo have meant to them. Rarely 
have I visited in other towns in Eastern 
Cuba that I have not come across some 
former student who is always glad to 
see me and wants to hear news about 
the school. Only a month ago I at- 
tended a Sunday school service at a 
little Friends’ Church in Banes on the 
north coast and the superintendent paid 
our school a fine tribute. He said that 


it was there twelve years ago that he 
first heard of the gospel; since then he 
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has become an active worker in the only 
Protestant church in his town. Cer- 
tainly that was seed well sown. Despite 
the numerous political disturbances and 
the acute economic situation here in 
Cuba, our school continues on its for- 
ward march. 


A Missionaries’ Castle in San 
Salvador 

The missionaries at Colegio Bautista, 
San Salvador, have high hopes for the 
future of their work. The following 
paragraphs are taken from the annual 
letter signed by Evalena McCutcheon, 
Grace Loesher and Isabel Escalante: 

When we arrive at 7:30 a.m., there 
in the narrow corridor many children are 
already waiting. for the opening of 
school. “Buenos Dias, Senorita,” is the 
chorus we receive as the children smile 
their good mornings. From the smallest 
youngster of five to the oldest, seven- 
teen years of age, they are anxious to 
please their teacher. Our native teacher, 
Sefiorita Isabel, is very capable with 
the children and they love her. She is 
performing a difficult task in teaching 
35 first-graders in a room hardly large 
enough to hold them all. 

This past year the government of- 
ficials came to give examinations to our 
children in order that our school might 
be recognized and that the children 
graduating from our sixth grade might 
be admitted to any accredited secondary 
school. The grade of the school as a 
whole, including the teachers, was ex- 
cellent, since they said we were working 
under very difficult conditions. Oh, 
what great hopes we have for the future 
when we shall be in our new building 
in San Jacinto! There it is much 
cooler than down in'the city. This will 
make it easier for both pupils and 





teachers. We shall have adequate space 
for teaching six grades and plenty of 
playground. What a joy the playground 
will be for the children who now have 
only a small corridor for their games! 
The foundations and walls of the new 
building are all finished and the roof is 
being put on. Each time as we go out 
to look at the work we try to imagine 
just what it will be like when it is fin- 
ished. We call it our castle, since it 
will be so lovely. Our contractor is 
trying in every way to make it earth- 
quake-proof, durable and beautiful. 


Religious Education at Carson 
Indian School 

The students at the government Indian 
school at Stewart, Nevada, receive re- 
ligious instruction from our two Bap- 
tist missionaries, Miss Beatrice Under- 
wood and Miss Lucille Dewey. Miss 
Underwood writes as follows: 

Our ten classes meet weekly with 
play or social periods following five of 
them. The numbers in the classes aver- 
age about fifty. There are 120 in the 
largest group and 28 in the smallest. In 
Sunday school we have nineteen classes. 
Letters from some of the young people 
who are -in other schools this year tell 
of their continued interest in Bible study 
and in the Christian Associations. My 
Hi-Y cabinet is unusually fine this year 
and the young people take responsibility 
in a truly admirable way. They have 
chosen Mr. Linquist’s book, The Red 
Man and the Jesus Road, for their 
study book, and twice each month 
some of the boys, chosen by the pro- 
gram committee, give the lesson from it. 
There are 88 boys in this group, and it 
is no easy thing for a boy to stand up in 
front of so many and give his part of 
the lesson. 
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Early Morning Prayer 


“And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children.”—Deut. 6:7. 


These words from the Old Testament 
code inculcated a duty to the observ- 
ance of which much of the persistence 
of Hebrew culture must be attributed. 

Through the early teaching of chil- 
dren an insurance of the continuance of 
the ideals and activities of the parents 
is effected. The church recognizes the 
fact and is carrying on, with more or 
less efficiency, its schools of all sorts, 
called variously Sunday or Bible 
schools, These occupy a large place in 
the programs of the churches. 

The necessity of training the coming 
generation to carry on in the Baptist 
tradition is obvious. Not only the per- 
sistence of the local churches but the 
wider issues of the missionary enter- 
prises depend on those who are coming 
after us. The heavy responsibility rests 
on those who are teachers in the church 
schools. ‘They must see clearly, feel 
deeply and teach convincingly. Who is 
sufficient for these things? None but 
those who are themselves guided by the 
Spirit of God. 

Prayer for the teachers and officers 
and pupils of our schools is therefore 
suggested, that there may be recruited 
a large body of young people with 
strong ‘convictions and hearty faith to 
fill up the ranks that are being depleted 
by the passage of time. In this group 
of those for whom prayer is requested 
should be included the leaders of the 
World Wide Guilds, Royal Ambassadors 
and Children’s World Crusades, whose 
primary interest is in missions. 


Michigan Women Adopt New Plan 


With a keen desire to make the work 
of her board and all the state leaders 
most efficient, Mrs. W. H. Dorrance, 
president of the Woman’s State Society 
of Michigan, has launched a new plan 
which deserves consideration by other 
boards and groups of officers. 

After giving much. thought to meth- 
ods. by which the state board meeting 
could be made most helpful, she de- 
cided to suggest that at each meeting 
some officer present her methods of 
work in carrying on the work of her de- 


partment. She began with herself, lay- 
ing before the board members all the 
methods she is using in her special task 
as state president. Then she asked 
them to consider with her what, in their 
opinion, would be better left undone, 


. also what they would suggest in the way 


of new methods by which her work 
could become more efficient. This came 
to her board members as quite a sur- 
prise. They knew they had a most effi- 
cient leader, but when they realized that 
she was very honest and earnest in her 
desire to achieve better than before, 
they made a few suggestions which she 
intends to incorporate in her future 
work. When Mrs. Dorrance told the 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary about 
the meeting she said, “The trouble was 
they were too complimentary. I wanted 
them to give me many more construc- 
tive suggestions.” 

The Michigan women are to be con- 
gratulated in having such a leader. We 
hope that every officer will gladly fol- 
low her suggested plan and seek from 
all the minds of the board the very best 
sugggestions for their work as they seek 
to help enthrone Christ in the heart and 
actions of every Baptist woman church 
member in Michigan. Again we com- 
mend this plan to the consideration of 
the boards of all our women’s organi- 
zations. 


“NOW Is the Accepted Time 
NOW Is the Day of Salvation” 


These words are as true today as they 
were when Paul wrote them to the 
Corinthian Christians. Not tomorrow 
but Now, today, is the time to present 
Christ to people everywhere. In order 
that the Great Message may not be de- 
layed will you make it possible Now to 
send the invitation through your rep- 
resentatives, the missionaries, on world 
fields? 

Remember them daily in your prayers 
and regularly in your contributions. If 
you are leaving home for a vacation, 
whether of short or long duration, pay 
your pledge in advance for the time of 
your absence, thus making it possible 
for the established work to be carried 
on without curtailment during the sum- 
mer months. 
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No Vacation for the College 
Counselor 


The drowsy quiet of a summer Sab- 
bath is about to descend upon the col- 
lege campus buildings all wrapt in 
empty stillness. Students scattering. 
Vacation! But not for the College 
Counselor. Some of her most impor- 
tant work remains yet to be done. 
There must be plans for welcoming 
home those students and opportunities 
for service presented. High school 
graduates also must be honored and 
urged toward a college education, wher- 
ever possible. Information about 
scholarships ready at hand. Letters 
must be written and postals to that shy 
freshman of last year. Summer Con- 
ferences and Schools of Missions must 
be attended and—bless my soul, Sep- 
tember again! 


Summer Plans 


All the states are buzzing with the 
task of making final preparations for 
the summer schools of missions, house 
parties and state assemblies. Thou- 
sands of Baptists, young and old, will 
enjoy God’s out-of-doors and the study 
of world Christian progress. 

As she returns from her vacation 
spent in California, the Woman’s Pro- 
motional Secretary will have the priv- 
ilege of speaking on our denominational 
work before the Oregon Baptist As- 
sembly, at McMinnville College, and 
will lead two classes each day during 
the Kansas Assembly in Ottawa, the 
Iowa Assembly in Iowa Falls, and the 
New England School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Ocean Park, Maine. There 
will also be group and individual con- 
ferences with women in each place. 


ww 


We quote a paragraph in a letter 
from one of the state secretary-direc- 
tors. She says, “It is true that while we 
have many out of work, our Baptist 
people have really sacrificed little. Our 
women dress as well and we own as 
many autos as others, so really the defi- 
cit should be made up if all will do 
their bit.” 


The Value of Law Observance 


A certain gray covered booklet has 
been issued by the Department of Jus- 
tice, Bureau of Prohibition, and printed 
by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office. Its name is The Value of 
Law Observance. Among many state- 
ments of interest to every patriotic 

(Continued on page 382) 
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S| Department of Missionary Education 





Important to Readers 


The list of books which receive credit 
on the Reading Contest has grown until 
the printing has become a problem. 
Note the following important items: 
(1) The new list for 1931-32 has been 
distributed. (2) The lists in last year’s 
folder have not been reprinted. The 
churches have been asked to preserve 
the 1930-31 folders which contain the 
supplementary lists. Ail these books 
count five points this year, with the ex- 
ception of Primary and Nursery series. 
(3) The books in “The Graded Mis- 
sionary Libraries,” a folder which has 
been in general circulation for some 
time, also count five points. (4) Books 
in the Story and Study Hour of the 
Children’s World Crusade receive credit 
according to the rules. 


The Department Cooperates 


During the first week in May this De- 
partment cooperated with the Mission- 
ary Education leaders of Indianapolis 
in a three-day Missionary Education In- 
stitute, which drew workers of all de- 
nominations from several adjacent 
states. Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr 
presented methods and materials for 
intermediates. During the second week 
of May Mr. Carr assisted Rev. Ray H. 
Ewing of Wisconsin in a series of mis- 
sionary education conferences. 

Toward the close of June our Field 
Secretary will present Missionary Meth- 
ods at the New York State Christian 
Endeavor Convention at Binghamton. 
In August he will teach two classes at 
the Northfield C. E. Conference, one on 
“Highways to World Friendship” (meth- 
ods and materials), and one on “Chris- 
tian Heroes of Our Day,” based upon 
“The Rural Billion,” by C.M. McConnell. 


Studying Missions at Spokane 


The First Church of Spokane held a 
successful School of Missions with an 
average attendance of 143. The eve- 
ning church services during this period 
were in the hands of the church mission- 
ary committee, of which the Dean of 
the School of Missions is the chairman. 
These services were well attended and 
in addition to class work had special fea- 
tures which included a stereopticon lec- 


ture on Baptist Work in India, and an- 
other on Sumatra; a missionary address 
by the pastor; special music by Inter- 
mediate Choir; solo (O Zion, Haste), 
pantomimed by five intermediate girls 
in Greek costume; W. W. G. night, 
with introduction by Columbia River 
District Guild Secretary; candle-light 
initiation service, initiating seven young 
women; a review of Will Durant’s “The 
Case for India” by a senior Guild mem- 
ber; religious education pageant, “The 
Lamp,” with cast of 150, presented by 
the pastor’s wife, Mrs. J. N. Gaist and 
committee. One class in “Trailing the 
Conquistadores” made a very fine 
scrap-book as a class project. The ma- 
terial used included Missions, National 
Geographic Magazine, Mail Box, Cur- 
rent Events Magazine, and newspapers. 
They then divided notes and pictures 
and clippings according to countries— 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico. We expect this scrap- 
book to be on display at the Missionary 
Education booth at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 


At Storm Lake, Iowa 


An enjoyable and profitable School of 
Missions was held by our church Jan- 
uary 4th to February 8th, on Sunday 
evenings. The membership of church 
and congregation was divided into three 
groups—children, young people and 
adults. These groups met separately 
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each evening at 6:30 p.m. The class 
periods lasted for forty minutes. Then 
all met for a short devotional period, 
after which special features of interest 
were introduced each evening. The 
school was dismissed at 8:00 p.m. 

The textbooks used were Sugar Is 
Sweet, West Indian Treasures and The 
Waiting Isles. The special features were 
stereopticon lectures on Puerto Rico 
and Cuba; addresses by the pastor and 
Rev. Chas. A. Wells; missionary plays 
by the Crusaders and the young people. 
There was a commendable attendance 
throughout, and several who have not 
hitherto shown much interest in mis- 
sions became interested. The church 
voted enthusiastically to have another 
school next year. 


Missions and C. E. at San Francisco 


The program committee for the In- 
ternational C. E. Convention is giving 
special consideration to denominational 
programs. One day of the Convention 
is devoted to them. The Department 
of Missionary Education has been re- 
quested by the program committee to 
provide a missionary exhibit and is plan- 
ning to send a part of its Northern Bap- 
tist Convention exhibit to the Christian 
Endeavor Convention. This great young 
people’s organization is launching a 
comprehensive program of world inter- 
est, and its plan to give such an impor- 
tant place to the misisonary programs 
of various denominations is commend- 
able. This Convention celebrates the 
Golden Jubilee of the Christian En- 
deavor organization. The Convention 
itself will be held in the great Exposition 
Auditorium, seating 14,000 people. 








A Pastor’s Report on His 
R. A. Chapter 


I know you will be interested to 
know that our R. A. work is going along 


fine. The boys are taking to it like 
wildfire. Their meetings are carried on 
with dignity and dispatch. All the older 
ones except two have gone through the 
Squire Degree, and some of them are 
now preparing for the Knight Degree. 
David Braun is surely making good as 
a leader. His whole heart and soul are 





in the work. Recently they gave the 
sketch “Alexander Mackay’s Hands” in 
Sunday school. It was given in great 
style. Braunie and my boy took the 
leading parts. Our people were de- 
lighted with the presentation. They 
gave the Mackay program at their last 
regular meeting. Next Monday eve- 
ning they will give the program on 
Grenfell. They are now making plans 
for a “Fun Evening Program” in which 
they will charge a small admission fee 
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to raise money to purchase station dais 
for their officers, etc. Our local furni- 
ture factory, of which their counselor, 
Mr. Foster, is one of the foremen, will 
make them at wholesale price. I can 
say that the R. A. Chapter is the most 
aggressive group in our church at pres- 
ent.—Rev. Fred White, Whitesboro, N. Y. 


Chapter 181, East Moline, Illinois 


The David Livingstone Chapter of 
First Church, East Moline, had as their 
guests on Monday evening, February 
23, the boys from Edgewood Church, 
Rock Island. There was a program of 
songs and instrumental numbers pre- 
pared by the Royal Ambassador boys 
and the young men of the church, and a 
report on “Captain Bickel of the Inland 
Sea” was given in a very excellent man- 
ner, also the story of how S. F. Smith 
came to write the verses “Shine On, 
Lone Star.” After the program a so- 
cial hour was enjoyed, closing with re- 
freshments and yells by both groups. 

The boys are taking a great interest 
in the degree work, the older boys hav- 
ing charge of the younger boys and 
doing it very satisfactorily. We are en- 
joying the best of success since the 
Chapter was organized in September, 
1927.—C. T. Lloyd, Chief Counselor. 


Royal Ambassador Rally in 
Rhode Island 


The annual state rally of the Royal 
Ambassadors was held at the Second 
Baptist Church, March 6th, with 115 
boys, pastors and other boys’ workers 
present. Rev. Fred W. French, pastor 
of the entertaining church, is High 
Counselor for the state. The program 
included the following features: Bugle 
call, assembly, Harry Stiles; master of 
ceremonies, Rev. H. E. Macombie; 
words of welcome, Rev. F. W. French; 
demonstration of chapter work by mem- 
bers of the Luke Bickel Chapter, Peo- 
ple’s Baptist Church; greeting from 
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Rev. Louis Aber, State Director of Re- 
ligious Education; R. A. Camp movie, 
“The Magic Scroll,” presented by Rev. 
L. G. Van Leeuwen; prayer, Rev. C. P. 
Christopher, president, Rhode Island 
Baptist State Convention. Lunch was 
served by a committee of parents of 
Royal Ambassadors of the Second Bap- 
tist Church. Bugle sounded taps. 


Plans for the Ocean Park Camp 


The outdoor activities of the Royal 
Ambassador Camp at Ocean Park will 
include the following attractive classes: 
Airplane-Modelling, by R. N. Ballard of 
Providence, R. I.; Archery and Indian 
Lore, by Franklin J. Keele, a Chickasaw 
Indian from Oklahoma; Astronomy, 
by N. W. Wood of Weymouth, 
Mass.; Athletic Coaching, Kenneth B. 
Rowley, physical director of the Provi- 
dence Y. M. C. A.; First Aid by Dr. 
Judson C. King of the Foreign Mission 
Society; Geology by Wm. G. Towart, 
Jr., Bennington, Vermont; Journalism 
by Wallace Crandall, Natick, Mass.; 
Leather Work by Dwight S. Strong, 
Hyde Park Y. M. C. A.; Outdoor Map 
of Burma, by A. C. Darrow of Burma; 
Metal Work by L. W. West of South 
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Boston, Mass.; Nature Study by E. S, 
Philbrook, Randolph, Mass.; Photog 
raphy by A. A. Armstrong, Ocean Park, 
Scouting by A. G. Warner, Georgetown, 
Mass.; Ship Modelling by W. A. Dyas, 
Somerville, Mass.; Swimming by Har- 
old W. Curtis, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Woodworking by E. L. Loomis, Malden, 
Mass.; and Tennis by W. L. Robison, 
Bangor, Maine. 

In addition to these activities, there 
will be two hours of indoor instruction 
daily on such character-building topics 
as “Boys’ Life of Jesus,’ “Geography 
of the Holy Land,” “Boy Life Loyal- 
ties,” ‘““Missionary Heroes,” and “Drama- 
tization.” An excellent orchestra gives 
training to boys musically inclined. The 
cost for either of the two camp periods 
—July 6-18, or July 20 to Aug. 1, is 
$26.00. One dollar of this should be 
sent as the registration fee to Rev. L. 
G. Van Leeuwen, 9 Vesey Road, Ran- 
dolph, Mass. 


Royal Ambassador Banner Awards 


Some months ago the Department of 
Missionary Education announced that 
three beautiful silk banners would be 
presented at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention to the High Counselor securing 
the highest percentage increase in new 
chapters based on the number of 
churches of their states or areas. These 
banners are to remain during the year 
in the possession of the successful High 
Counselor for display at state conven- 
tions, association meetings, ministers’ 
conferences, rallies, etc. The awards 
will be made at the Convention, and 
the banner: will be displayed at the 
Royal Ambassador booth of the exhibit. 
The banners will be awarded on the per- 
centage increase of chapters to total 
number of churches in the respective 
areas, from October Ist, 1930, as fol- 
lows: One banner for competition in 
states having from 1 to 99 churches in- 
clusive; one in states having from 100 
to 199 churches inclusive; and one in 
states having 200 or more churches. 


A Day’s Outing at 
the Gordon Homestead 


Rev. J. S. Buffum, Chief Counselor of 
the Adoniram Judson Gordon Chapter, 
No. 70, of Bristol, N. H., reports: 
“Having selected the name of the for- 
mer New Hampton boy, Adoniram Jud- 
son Gordon, we chose his birthday, 
April 19th, for our first public an- 
nouncement. We read a fine letter 
from the son, Rev. Arthur H. Gordon, 
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of Newton Centre, Mass., congratulat- 
ing us and encouraging the boys to go 
on as true Christian Ambassadors. The 
pastor reviewed the life of Dr. Gordon, 
speaking of the monument to his name 
and life in the present Gordon College 
of Theology and Missions in Boston; 
his Bible Institute and Missionary 
Training School; and his work for the 
continuation of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission. The school days and conver- 
sion and baptism were recalled and the 
matter of his receiving the name of 
Adoniram Judson. April 20, the Chap- 
ter was given a hike to the birthplace, 
and later to the homestead, and the boys 
took their tests for the Page Degree 
there on the piazza at Gordon Hill. In 
the yard is a great oak tree beneath 
which the boys found several acorns 
which they took away to plant in se- 
lected places. Visiting the stream in 
which Dr. Gordon was baptized at fif- 
teen, they saw the rocks and timbers 
of Calvin Gordon’s mill in which Adoni- 
ram worked as a boy with his father. 
These scenes made a strong appeal to 
the boys; they drank from the cool 
waters and gathered pebbles, ferns, and 
wildflower roots to take home. AI- 
though they became weary of walking, 


they did not tire of talking over the 


lessons of what they called the best day 
they had ever known.” 


The Bruce Chapter on a Hike 


Four autos came to a stop on a Sat- 
urday afternoon in April and out of 
them tumbled and fell more than twenty 
yelling and shouting members of the 
Bruce Chapter of Royal Ambassadors 
of Dorchester Temple, Dorchester, 
Mass. Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen stood at 
the door of his home and welcomed 
them, then took his camera and cine- 
kodak and we all started off for our hike 
into the Blue Hills. 

Our first stop was at the Randolph 
Church parsonage where our beloved 
nature instructor lives, Rev. Eugene S. 
Philbrook. There we took the accom- 
panying picture. Off again! This time 
to the ball field at Houghton’s Pond. 
A vigorous game of ball was soon in 
progress. A few shots with the movie 
camera recorded some of the pitching, 
batting and running. 

Then off to the Appalachian cabins 
on the Blue Hills overlooking another 
lake. On the way over Van showed 
the boys the sori of the evergreen ferns, 
the sporangia and told how ferns propa- 
gate without producing flowers. A bit 
of plant and boy biology, by the way. 
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Arrived at camp a fire was soon 
started, grace spoken and “wienies” 
roasted, potatoes baked, water fetched 
from the spring and a bountiful repast 
enjoyed. Stories, experiences, camp 
memories of last summer and hopes for 
the coming summer were given. More 
games, contests, frolic and fun com- 
pleted the day, which was voted to be 
one of the best the Bruce Chapter had 
enjoyed so far. 


Grenfell Chapter, Portland 


The W. T. Grenfell Chapter No. 360 
of the First Church, Portland, Oregon, 
Mr. M. B. Hodge, Chief Counselor, 
gave a demonstration of the Royal Am- 
bassador work at the evening session of 
the Willamette Association on Tuesday, 
February 24. The opening worship was 
conducted by the Chapter with song, 
prayer and Scripture reading. After 
giving the declaration of the order and 
reciting from memory the passages of 
Scripture required of Pages, they told 
outstanding incidents in the life of Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell. The Ambassador-in- 
Chief of the Chapter is Arnold Soder- 
wall, and the other participating mem- 
bers were John Larsell, Nelson Hickok, 
James MacLean, and Donald Gates. 
They have been invited to present the 
ten-minute dramatization on Dr. Gren- 
fell’s life story at the coming State Con- 
vention. Leaders in Association and 
Convention work will find a valuable 
suggestion here. 


Roger Williams Chapter at Salem 


Chief Counselor Ralph Thompson 
says this Chapter (No. 471) is not con- 
nected with any other young people’s 
organization or Sunday school class, but 
as a group is working independently. At 
present it is the only organization of its 
kind in the church. The boys are taking 


great interest in working according to 
an active, progressive program for the 
making of Christian leaders. 


L. G. Van Leeuwen Resigns 


At the April meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Royal Ambassador 
Camp at Ocean Park, Maine, Rev. L. 
G. Van Leeuwen presented his resigna- 
tion as the New England representative 
of the R. A. movement. He has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Stoneham to serve as a 
stated supply. He will continue to pro- 
mote the 1931 camp, serving as business 
manager. He has been booked night 
after night for several months, present- 
ing the Royal Ambassador moving picture, 
“The Mystery of the Magic Scroll.” 


The Sacrament of Fire 
By JoHN OXENHAM 


(To be recited by the fire-maker in 
camps, all boys resting one knee) 


Kneel always when you light a fire! 
Kneel reverently and thankful be 

For God’s unfailing charity, 

And on the ascending flame inspire 

A little prayer, that shall upbear 

The incense of your thankfulness 
For this sweet grace 

Of warmth and light! 

For here again is sacrifice 

For your delight. 


www 


Where forests lie entombed .. . 

Oak, elm and chestnut, beech and red pine 
bole ; 

God shrined his sunshine, and entombed 

For you these stores of light and heat, 

Your life joys to complete. 

These all have died that you might live; 

Yours now the high prerogative 

To loose their long captivities, 

And through these new activities 

A wider life to give. 

Kneel always when you light a fire! 

Kneel reverently 

And grateful be 

For God’s unfailing charity. 
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I Saw God Wash the World 


I saw God wash the world last night 
With his sweet showers on high, 
And then, when morning came, I saw 

Him hang it out to dry. 


He washed each tiny blade of grass 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung His showers against the hill, 
And swept the billowing sea. 


The white rose is a cleaner white, 
The red rose is more red, 

Since God washed every fragrant face 
And put them all to bed. 


There’s not a bird; there’s not a bee 
That wings along the way 

But is a cleaner bird and bee 
Than it was yesterday. 


I saw God wash the world last night. 
Ah, would He had washed me 
As clean of all my dust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree. 
—William L. Stidger. 


The lure of the open will be too much 
for most of us to resist some of these 
rare days in June especially after a 
night when God has washed His world. 
Don’t miss the thought in that last verse 
of the poem quoted above. 

When some of you read this copy of 
Misstons others of us will be at our 
Fifth Guild Convention and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Kansas City. 
We are expecting a great time and will 
be sorry for those of you who are not 
there. May Missions gave you the 
titles and classification of our study 
books for next year. We have been 
obliged to make one change. The senior 
chapters will study God and the Census 
for their Home book instead of The 
Challenge of Change. We are happy to 
announce that Mildred Davidson is pre- 
paring programs for senior chapters, 
Sallie Coy for teen-age groups, and Mrs. 
Berry again for the juniors. In addi- 
tion to these we have our Course on 
Missionary Heroines with the special 
program for it, Crown Jewels, prepared 
by Anna C. Swain. That will be fine 


for mission study classes and for teen- 
age groups if they prefer it to the regu- 
lar study books. 


A new venture is being undertaken by 
the Conference Committee of the 
Women’s Boards in the preparation of a 
program for older young women, such as 
Business Women’s Clubs or young mar- 
ried women. It is enough to say that 
this program is also prepared by Mrs. 
Swain, and we hope it will be largely 
used by those groups of older young 
women who feel too old for the Guild, 
or who cannot attend the Women’s 
meetings. 

New stationery! Yes, and it is 
“classy” and right up-to-date. It has a 
row of silhouettes of girls representing 
countries in which there are Guild 
Chapters, and they are holding a rope, 
presumably carrying out the idea of 
Guild Ties. The paper is pale blue with 
the silhouettes in black. It is available 
for all Guild girls who have the price— 
50c for fifty sheets and envelopes. 

There are still some of the beautiful 
Fifteenth Birthday Posters which are 
free for the asking. The new Guild 
Goals tells you again what every Guild 
girl ought to know. The new Reading 
Contest list is full of good books for 
summer reading. Take advantage of 
the long days. How about summer 
conferences, house parties and assem- 
blies? These offer great vacation 
opportunities. Write your State Secre- 
tary for information. 

July Missions will contain annual re- 
ports and all news of the Kansas City 
Convention. Here’s for a happy sum- 
mer to you all and one full of inspira- 


tion and vision. 
Sor 
; 7 
Llsial, Moher, 


Miss Phelps’ Message 


Dear Guild Girls: 

For three weeks in March I have been 
meeting with the Guilds in Iowa, and 
they certainly are enthusiastic workers. 
Burlington was my first stop in that 
state. There we were joined by the 
girls of Hillsboro and Danville for a 
banquet. In Muscatine there are four 
active Guilds in the First Church. The 
theme for the evening there was Ships, 
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and I am sure the guests from Iowa 
City took as pleasant a voyage there as 
I did. The next afternoon there was a 
Rally in Clinton with delegates present 
from Camanche and Maquoketa. I 
couldn’t spend much time in Cedar 
Rapids Association, but we had such a 
fine spring-like banquet in the First 
Church of Cedar Rapids with the Cal- 
vary Church and Anamosa attending. 


In many parts of Iowa I heard such 
happy stories of the Assembly at Iowa 
Falls. At the Rally in Manchester the 
girls told me they plan to attend the 
Assembly in a group this summer and 
to camp out while they are there. The 
girls from Independence, who were also 
at the Rally, plan to be their neighbors 
at the Assembly. The next day I had 
two Guild Rallies, one in Oelwein with 
the girls from the Gospel Church and 
the First Church while they ate their 
lunch during the school noon session; 
the other with the two Guilds at West 
Union. 

I had hoped I would have a story of 
adventure to tell about the West Cen- 
tral District and here it is. Mrs. Paul 
Morf, Iowa Guild secretary, drove me 
to Cresco and Cedar Falls for meetings. 
When we left Cedar Falls there was 
such a heavy snowstorm that it was im- 
possible to return to Fredericksburg. 
We sought shelter with Mrs. Frank As- 
quith, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in Iowa, and stayed in 
her home until the roads were opened. 
I never imagined that being snow-bound 
could be such a pleasant experience. 


At the meetings in Eagle Grove there 
were delegates from Fort Dodge, Hamp- 
ton, Suffield, Goldfield and Webster 
City. Girls from Indianola and Ames 
came to the meeting at Des Moines, 
where we had a lovely large banquet. 
In Pella the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety entertained the Guild at a ban- 
quet. At every girl’s place was an 
English walnut. When it was time to 
crack the nuts each girl found in hers 
a missionary message which she read to 
the group. Twenty-two girls came 
from Harlan to the meeting at Denison, 
and also a nice representation from 
Lake City. Our Guild Conference at 
Storm Lake had to be held on Easter 
afternoon. Six girls from Welsh were 
present and they plan to reorganize their 
Guild. I hope to hear soon that they 
are again having regular meetings, and 
we shall expect great things from them. 

Sioux City was the center for a large 
Rally, and the next night, my last in 
Iowa, we had a banquet at Council 
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Bluffs with girls from Hamburg and 
Red Oak. Unusually beautiful toasts on 
“Light” were given, while fifteen large 
blue candles on the tables again cele- 
brated our fifteenth birthday party. 


Tartan Greeke TUr¢~ 


Cupid Hits Another Guild Secretary 


Helen Crissman was the first Field 
Secretary to fall a victim to Cupid’s 
darts, and now a letter from Helen 
Hobart announces her engagement to 
Mr. Paul Williams, professor at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 
The wedding is to be in July and she 
will be obliged to tear herself away 
from her beloved California. Congratu- 
lations from her many Guild friends. 
Isn’t it strange those darts have hit only 
the Field Secretaries thus far? 


Ohio’s Eleventh 


Not because it was the last but be- 
cause it really was the best in many 
ways do I report it most enthusiasti- 
cally. It was held in Zanesville, March 
13-15 and it is always amazing to see 
from 150 to 200 girls at these Ohio 
Conventions on Friday morning. It is 
the only one that begins on Friday 
morning. The attendance was over 400 
by Saturday night. The entire program 
moves off with dignity, and traffic sig- 
nals, this time a red light, stop the 
speakers on time. It really is an ex- 
perience. Mrs. Brunk is always so 
gracious and tactful, and it is a joy to 
hear and see her lead the singing. I 
have not space to report the Convention 
in detail. Suffice it to say that rare in- 
spirational and informational addresses 
were given by Helen Crissman Thomp- 
son, Elsie Kappen, Evalyn Camp, 
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Ataloa and the “Nobility.” We were 
distinctly honored by having Dr. 
Chambers and Dr. Fitch with us, both 
of whom spoke delightfully. 

The entertaining church and the pas- 
tor extended the most gracious hospi- 
tality. The banquet was beautiful, and 
the climax was the Consecration Service 
Sunday morning followed by Commun- 
ion. Hats off to Ohio!—ALMA MATER. 


What's in a Name? 


A new Guild in the Winter Hill 
Church, West Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, certainly hit on a novel name for 
their Chapter—“Jopabbic.” Give it 
up? They wanted a real missionary 
name so took the first letter of the eight 
foreign mission fields; J—Japan, O— 
Orissa, P—Philippines, A—Assam, B— 
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Burma, B—Belgian Congo, I—India, 
and C—China. They initiated their 
members using the service in the Guild 
Book, and the Women’s Society pro- 
vided the Guild pins for the girls. They 
made uniforms and had them ready in 
March when they gave the Guild stereop- 
ticon lecture, Worth While Girls at Work 
for the Whole Church. We expect to 
hear more from these wide awake girls. 


Suzanne Rinck Writes a Letter 


My dear Miss Noble: 

Several weeks ago the W. W. G. of 
the First Baptist Church, Rock Island, 
Illinois, celebrated its fifteenth birthday. 
Always at a time of celebration one 
looks back upon the years, searching for 
evidence of fruitful results. Did it pay 
to have had a Guild for fifteen years? 
It did. Many new girls have come into 
the organization, while others have 
married and now take an active part in 
the Women’s Society. 

But more than that, from that Guild, 
show the records, one sponsor is a mis- 
sionary in Natick, Rhode Island; one of 
the girls is a missionary kindergartner 
in the Italian’ Baptist Church in Brook- 
lyn; another is-in training at Baptist 
Missionary Training School and will be 
commissioned as a missionary this 
spring; one is Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in a city in the Middle West, and 
one is trying to give the vision of Chris- 
tian service to other young women as 
Field Secretary for the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School. 

Did it pay? Who can measure the 
results? As one of those Guild girls 
I’m continually grateful for the love and 
the vision which the Guild gave to me 
during the ten years I was a member.— 
Suzanne Rinck. 


A Namesake 


Niagara Association, Western New 
York, has a very devoted Secretary in 
Miss Winifred Naylor, and as an extra 
gift and interest she and her Guild girls 
have adopted a baby in Gauhati, Assam, 
and this poor little three-year-old is 
cumbered with a long American name. 
She is to be known as the Alma Noble 
Niagara Association Baby, but her real 
name is Premlotha, which means Vine 
of Love. 

Her father died some months ago, and 
and her mother died of malaria in Janu- 
ary. Her parents were Assamese Brah- 
mins, but no one wanted to take in the 
little, skinny baby. She just crawled 
around from house to house in her old 
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village of Tihu, about seventy miles 
from Gauhati. Some men of the 
sweeper (outcaste) class found her and 
learned that no one wanted her, so 
bought a wee frock to cover her bones, 
and brought her to us. They said they 
hoped God would bless them for having 
been so kind to the child. When they 
asked for a gift, I told them they could 
hardly expect both God’s blessing and 
a sum of money for one good deed. 
They were shame-faced, and went away 
without further mention of money. 
This baby was very fretful and rather 
snappish, very thin, weak, and made no 
effort to stand or walk. Already, she 
has improved in disposition and body. 


Who Can Beat This Record? 


For fifteen years there has been a 
Guild Chapter in the church at Sullivan 
State Road, Tioga County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is a small country church but 
Guild fires have not gone out and they 
have held twelve meetings each year for 
fifteen years. Hooray! 


Another Light in Arizona 


You can’t have too much of a good 
thing, especially if it is Light, so we 
welcome this three and a half months- 
old Jacqueline Light who will eventu- 
ally be a Guild girl. Of course she is a 
Jewel now and the next stages are Her- 
ald and Crusader. It is a long trail 
from three months to twelve years, but 
she has started right because her 
mother, who is Arizona’s State Secre- 
tary, says, “She is so good and lets her 
mother have time for Guild work.” 





JACQUELINE LIGHT, AGE 34% MONTHS, 
WITH HER MOTHER, MRS. K. C. LIGHT, 
OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Two Gu Gi Programs 
Here are two unusual program themes, 
one from Illinois, the other from Cali- 
fornia. The first was a Birthday Party 
at Kiwanis Camp, Lake Decatur, last- 
ing over Saturday and Sunday. 


PROGRAM: SATURDAY 


10:00. Gu Gi greets and registers her 
guests. 

12:00. They have lunch. 

1:00. They - frolic. 

2:00. They visit a Model Guild. 

4:00. Gu Gi’s Leaders confer for her fu- 
ture welfare. 

5:00. Her Guests rest. 

6:00. Gu Gi’s Birthday Banquet. Theme: 
“Light.” 

Toasts: “Twilight” ; 
“Sunlight.” 
“Day is Dying in the West.” 

7:30. Gu Gi’s Honorary Guest (from the 
Homeland) conducts Vespers. 

8:00. Gu Gi’s Guests from First Church, 
Decatur, dramatize for her: “Light 
of the World.” 

9:15. Good Night Prayers. 

“Now the Day is Over.” 


SUNDAY 


“This is the Day which the Lord hath made.” 

7:30. Gu Gi gathers her guests for Morn- 
ing Worship. 

8.00. They Break Fast. 

10:45. Gu Gi takes her Guests to Church. 

12:00. Gu Gi’s Guests Dine. 

1:00. Gu Gi’s Guests bid her farewell. 


“Starlight” ; 


The other was that of Los Angeles 
Federation in Hollywood. It was a Gu 
Gi Golf Rally and cleverly worked out. 

INTERNATIONAL Gu Gr GoLF RALLY 
First Baptist Church, Hollywood 


HOLE PAR 
1. Teeing Off—6:15 (Banquet)...... 45 
2. A Good Start (Singing).......... 5 
3. The “Fair-Way” (Devotions).... 15 
4 MIOWN AOCTUGINESS .. 5.6.5 occ ces 10 
5. Broadcasting (Announcements).... 3 
6. Guests Join Our Party (Introduc- 

EL OITISS sols CREAR ae er 10 
7. “Hello” (New L. S. Secretary)... 3 
8. A Long Putt (National Guild Day). 15 
9. Financial Hazards (Quota)....... 10 
10. Foreign Relations (State B. Y. P. U. 

(CUTTS TAT) 5 

11. Forfeits (Offering)............... 3 
12. Off the Green (Singing)......... 2 


13. The Lucky Break (Poster Awards). 3 
14. A HOLE IN ONE (Address).. 40 


1S. “womow- mane Gleam’... ...... «<< << 2 
16. International Prayer.............. 3 
ee Cr RS Ci a ae 1 


18. “Good Night!” 


Miss Eva Wong Gem Has a Shower 


No, it was not an April shower but 
one in February at the Mary Mann Mis- 
sion, Omaha. The enthusiastic Secre- 
tary of the Association writes as follows, 
having stated that Eva Wong is to enter 
the Chicago Training School in the fall. 

Incidentally Miss Wong Gem gradu- 
ated with high honors and after her 
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training in Chicago hopes to go to 
China as a foreign missionary. 

“T invited all the Guilds of the Asso- 
ciation and also Council Bluffs across 
the river in Iowa. I asked each Guild 
to come prepared to give a stunt, game, 
reading or musical number on the pro- 
gram. I called it a Hit and Miss Pro- 
gram and it was a success. No one 
knew where they were on the program 
but answered as I called them. There 
were over 130 present. The mission 
fairly overflowed with happy, friendly 
girls. This made me exceedingly happy 





W. W. G., ILOILO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS; 
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as I have been working on this one idea, 
to create a greater friendship between 
the Guilds of the various churches. The 
Council Bluffs Guild gave Miss Wong 
Gem an overnight case containing pow- 
der, beads, handkerchiefs, and station- 
ery. My Guilds gave her $9.00, two 
blankets, three sheets, three pillow 
cases, three téwels, two wash-cloths, 
soap, dresser scarf, dresser set (coral 
color), vase, letter opener, two house 
dresses, an apron, and many handker- 
chiefs. My five out-of-town Guilds 
responded with their gifts: Three from 
Valley attended, the others could not. 
Every girl was happy to have a part in 
helping Eva get ready for Chicago 
Training School.” 


A Great Record 


The senior chapter of the World 
Wide Guild of the Baptist Church in 
Warren, R. I., reports that from May, 
1930, to May, 1931, the chapter carried 
out its usual intensive program. Here 
is the record, which is certainly inten- 
sive: The chapter held ten monthly 
program meetings; held two mission 
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study classes, one in conjunction with 
the church school of world fellowship; 
held monthly white cross meetings, at 
which work was done for our home and 
foreign missionaries, and also for the 
Warren district nurse; gave three mis- 
sionary plays and one repeated play; 
gave two missionary pageants and one 
repeated pageant. In addition to this 
regular program of activities, a number 
of projects were carried out: 28 May 
baskets were sent to children in the 
Rhode Island Hospital. Our chapter 
took charge of collecting and sending a 
considerable amount of clothing to 
Nashua, N. H., for the Fire Relief 
Work. We endeavored to keep in touch 
with other Guilds in the vicinity, and 
so entertained the Bristol chapter in 
May at a Northfield night. Our chap- 
ter took charge of the music at a Sun- 
day morning service at the Prudence 
Island Community Church in August. 
A set of missionary books was compiled 
and loaned to the Bristol Guild so that 
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its members might enter the reading 
contest this year. Two Thanksgiving 
dinners were furnished through the Sun- 
day school relief committee. A Christ- 
mas was provided for a family of nine. 
At Christmas time two packages of 
clothing were sent to needy people in 
the Kentucky mountains. A delega- 
tion of Guild members from both the 
senior and teen-age chapters went to 
the Winthrop Street Baptist Church in 
Taunton, Mass., in December, to assist 
the girls there in organizing a chapter. 

We now have an active membership 
of eighteen. Two members attended the 
Guild house party at the Ocean Park 
School of Methods in August, and eight 
attended the Rhode Island house party 
in September. 

We have pledged $250 to the Fif- 
teenth Birthday Gift, $100 of which is 
designated to apply on the salary of the 
church missionary, who is in Japan. 

(We should call that a particularly 
lively, alert and active eighteen!—Ed.) 
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Live and Help Live 


“Live and let live!” was the call of the 
Old— 

The call of the world when the world 
was cold— 
The call of men when they pulled 
apart— 7 
The call of the race with a chill on the 
heart. 

But “Live and help live!” is the cry of 
the New— 

The cry of the world with the Dream 
shining through— 

The cry of the Brother World rising to 
birth— 

The cry of the Christ for a Comrade- 
like earth. 

—Edwin Markham. 


What Shall I Do With My 


Summer? 


The man who said he didn’t know 
just what he would do for his week-end 
was told by his friend that he might 
buy a new hat. We are not suggesting 
anything quite so obvious as that, but 
in facing all the absorbingly interesting 
fields of research and activities that are 





open to us who are working for and 
with children, our problem seems to be 
“which” rather than “what.” For in- 
stance, here is the question of experi- 
ence as an educational method whereby 
a child learns by actually being placed 
in given positions and finds his own way 
out and through. We may be able to 
make our missionary teaching much 
more practical and valuable by the use 
of the principles of this method of edu- 
cation. Why not read and study a bit 
along this line and then experiment? 
There are also riches to be found in 
the public libraries which may not have 
been put within reach of your children. 
Why not spend one day in the children’s 
department and find out what class of 
books the children are using mostly? 
Also what books are there that will 
augment our year’s study. Make a list 
of those that the librarian recommends 
as being valuable for this year, and then 
read them during the summer. Look 


also at the curios (for which I wish 
there were a better name) and the pic- 
tures, and set aside a time during the 
winter to take your group in to see 
these. 


In all probability the librarian 
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will cooperate with you by enlarging the 
exhibit to include some _ interesting 
prints, or cartoons of the various coun- 
tries, or health posters which you may 
not have thought of or known were 
there. She may be glad to order some 
books from our reading list if she is 
assured they will be used. 

Have you ever visited the school in 
which the majority of your children are 
pupils to find out what special subject is 
being stressed in order to correlate with 
it if possible? It was a distinct joy to 
me this year to have the children tell a 
number of facts about India which they 
learned in school. It was also a satis- 
faction to them to add their bit to the 
whole. The school teachers are always 
on the lookout for things to tell their 
children that will broaden their interest 
and add to their experience, and we 
would do well to be as diligent as they. 
It was my pleasure to take the principal 
of an exclusive private school in a dis- 
tant city to Niagara Falls during the 
Easter vacation and when we parted she 
said, “I shall tell my children every- 
thing about this trip, and going into 
Canada, and the Customs’ officers. My, 
won’t they be interested!” There are 
experiences within your reach that will 
mean as much to your children, so be 
sure not to neglect them. 


The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection held in 
Washington, November 19-22, 1930, was 
outstanding and the discussions and rec- 
ommendations are well worth our con- 
sideration. If we know what aims and 
principles are guiding the leaders of chil- 
dren in other fields, we may find that 
the same principles may be applied to 
our missionary work with profit. I want 
to quote two paragraphs from the re- 
port of the White House Conference 
given at the International Conference of 
Religious Education: 

“The sacredness of personality of 
every child was emphasized throughout. 
With this recognition came the plea for 
the ‘child’s fullest opportunity to de- 
velop to his best self.’ Doctor Wilbur 
closed one address with ‘It is not power 
over him we would gain, but developing 
power in him—and over himself.’ 

“The goal toward which we aim in 
this White House Conference is not 
new. It is merely a new way of doing 
old things. Its foundation is the golden 
rule. The golden rule may not say, pro- 
tect children against communicable dis- 
eases, take care of mothers in child- 
birth, secure pure milk and pure water, 
help humanity to adjust itself rather 
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than increase crime, delinquency and 
dependency, take care of the child limp- 
ing a little in the race with a handicap— 
but when it says, Jove your neighbor as 
yourself, in modern times, it means 
these things.” (Miss Van Rensselaer, 
Cornell University.) 

The theme for next year’s study is 
“Christianity and Rural Life Around the 
World.” This. is a theme that we can 
all have actual experience with in some 
degree. How much more intelligently 
we can discuss it if we read the study 
books early in the summer and then talk 
with the farmers and the country chil- 
dren as we may get to know them dur- 
ing our vacation days. The study helps 
and materials are of great value this 
year. If you will order them early and 
take time to get acquainted with them, 
you will find unexpected values in them. 
The paper dolls will not be just paper 
dolls but children of different countries 
with sure ’nuff names whom we like, and 
the Picture Map of the World is not just 
a page out of a geography but a ground 
plan on which we build an illustrated 
story as wide as the world and as tall as 
high heaven. 


hay, L Fide 


A Letter from Miss Phelps 
Dear C. W. C.: 

It seems a long time since I have 
written a letter to you. Maybe that is 
because I have traveled such a distance 
since then. In Western Pennsylvania I 
visited with the leaders of Crusaders in 
Greenville, Hollidaysburg and Altoona. 
I was sorry not to meet the Companies 
themselves, but they could not hold 
meetings while I was there. 

Then I took a long train trip to Iowa. 
The country here seems very different 


to me. Maybe some of you who live in 
cities also would like to know about it. 
The first thing I noticed was that so 
many of the people live on farms. Such 
beautiful farms, too. From the train 
window I could see miles of rich-looking 
black earth. I was told that very soon 
it would be covered with tall rows of 
waving corn. Then, too, there are more 
animals than I am used to seeing— 
horses, cows, pigs, and chickens. I 
know I shall think of them next year 
when we are studying about the mis- 
sionaries in other countries who are 
teaching children in missions to raise 
cows and pigs and chickens in the best 
way. You all know that is necessary, 
for they need good milk and meat and 
eggs just as we do to keep them strong 
and healthy. Next year when we give 
our gifts, we will feel we are doing our 
bit that others may lead happier lives. 
In Burlington, Iowa, there has been a 
Crusade Company for five years, meet- 
ing during their Junior church hour 
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every Sunday. Not long ago they held 
one of their meetings in church service 
to honor their pastor’s birthday. In 
Muscatine also there is a fine Company. 

We are glad to greet Companies that 
have just organized in West Union, 
Cresco, Morningside Church of Sioux 
City and the First Church of Waterloo. 
We had a splendid Workers’ Confer- 
ence in Sioux City. The Company in 
Waterloo has really been having Cru- 
sade meetings in the devotional period 
of their Junior Department for some 
time and have over $5.00 in their auto. 
Isn’t it nice that they have now joined 
us and have their certificate? I was 
disappointed in not meeting Crusaders 
or Heralds of Des Moines, Denison, 
Sioux City or Council Bluffs. Their 
leaders told me about them. However, 
in Storm Lake I enjoyed an hour with 
the wide-awake group there. 

Leaders have liked this year’s work 
and they approve the plan of giving as it 
enables the children to make their own 
selections. I have met some leaders 
who have kept regular deposit accounts 
for the children so that they could give 
the higher gifts even though it took 
several weeks to complete the amount. 


Taran Brooke TU 


A Luncheon in Mensa of Kobe San 


On March 7th the nine Children’s 
World Crusades of Monroe County, 
N. Y., were invited to attend a luncheon 
in honor of Kobe San, the friendship 
doll sent to America by the children of 
Japan and now spending a few weeks 
in Rochester. Mrs. McKinstry, our 
Association C. W. C. secretary, was the 
hostess of the great event. The tables 
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“POST-GRADUATES” OF ZENRIN KINDER- 
GARTEN, KOBE, JAPAN 


were decorated with branches of pink 
cherry blossoms, tiny Japanese lanterns, 
and tiny umbrellas. 

After luncheon, Mrs. McKinstry told 
us of the experiences of Kobe San in 
coming. to America. Some of these 
were very thrilling, especially the storm 
at sea. The doll was passed around, 
each girl and boy being allowed to hold 
it for a moment and admire the beauti- 
ful costume. Then she showed us mov- 
ing pictures of Japan —Evelyn Gillespie, 
secretary C. W. C., Atlantic Avenue 
Church, Rochester. 


News From Various Organizations 


Miss ELIZABETH M. ALLPORT, 
GUANTANAMO, CUBA: 


I am enclosing a report of our C-. 
W. C. of the First Baptist Church of 
Guantanamo, Cuba, also a post Office 
money order for $1.50 which the auto 
yielded. The picture enclosed is the 
latest one I have of our Crusaders. 
Several of our boys and girls have re- 
ceived letters and gifts from Crusaders 
in the North and naturally that has 
made them very happy. I, too, have 
received a lovely Christmas card and 
Valentine for which I thank you. 

We have twenty-four members and 
have held twenty-four meetings during 
the year. At Christmas time we helped 
with the White Christmas gifts. 
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Mrs. C. J. BuRREss, 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS: 


In January we had our special C. 
W. C. dedication service to which the 
mothers were invited. A special an- 
nouncement was sent to each, giving the 
program for the morning: C. W. C. ser- 
vice from nine to ten; Bible school at 
ten; church service at eleven. 

Twenty mothers were there at nine 
o'clock. The ushers had a C. W. C. 
shield pin on the lapel of their coats, and 
the children had a large part on the 
program. Martha Woodard spoke on 
“What Our C. W. C. Does for Us;” 
Max Beggerstoff spoke on “The Object 
of Our C. W. C.;” Mavis Phillpotts 
sang a solo; Wallace Halbert dramatized 
the story of Blind Bartimeus. 

The Installation was an impressive 
candle-lighting service. The red and 
black colors were used on the platform. 
A cross was formed on the table with 
red candles burning. Each new officer 
was told what his duties were and given 
the letter from the word L-I-G-H-T 
which symbolized his office. The C. 
W. C. Motor was introduced and started 
and the children and their mothers were 
all happy and impressed with their op- 
portunity as Crusaders. 


Miss ELEANOR A. OTTEY, 
COATESVILLE, Pa.: 


We organized our Company last 
week and the boys and girls are heartily 
enthused about the plan of activity and 
service before us. For six weeks or so 
we are meeting every week as we study 
India. When I see the enthusiasm of 
the boys and girls and the number who 
turn out, I think perhaps it would be 
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advisable to meet each week throughout 
the year, at least twice a month. Last 
winter we met each Wednesday night 
for study class and the interest did not 
lag from beginning to end. 


Study Books and Helps for 1931-32 


Junior study books: Out in the Coun- 
try (Home), by Hazel Orton. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 75c. Wheat Magic (For- 
eign), by Marguerite Bro. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 75c. 

Primary study book: The Friendly 
Farmers (Home and Foreign), by Ger- 
trude Warner. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 

Reading books: Open Windows, by 
Mary Entwistle, for Juniors. Cloth, 
75c; paper, 50c. The World on a Farm, 
by Gertrude Warner, for Primary. 
Cloth, $1.00. Babo: A South Seas Boy, 
by May Pateman. A recent addition to 
the Nursery Series; board, 50c. 

Picture Map of the World, 50c. A 
leaflet of suggestions for using these 
maps has been prepared by Miss Wil- 
helmina Stooker. 

Picture sheet, Farmers in Many 
Lands; 25c. 

Teaching Pictures on Rural Life 
Around the World, the first of a new 
series of pictures selected to accom- 
pany the course books. A set of eight pic- 
tures about nine by twelve inches; 50c. 


Friendship Paper Dolls. Just what 


you have been looking for. These dolls 
are like real children of Korea, China, 
Japan, and India. Clothes that can be 
taken off and put on make them a de- 
light. There are four dolls, eight inches 
high, in three colors, with a change of 
costume for each; 25c. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ESTELLE SuTTON AITCHISON 
1153 East 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Plans for Special Occasions and 
Programs 


The quality of the year books sent in 
for cullings to be used in The Open 
Forum has improved so markedly in the 
past two years that it would seem as if 
recent exhibits of such books at the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and also 
the “samples” appearing from time to 
time in this department, had not been 
without their effect. In the interests of 
“bigger and better” plans for the year’s 
missionary endeavor, recent issues of 
The Forum have been entirely devoted 
to classified cullings, this number con- 
tinuing the offering. If you have some- 
thing good but simple and easy to ar- 
range, be sure to send it. 


New YEAR’s ACROSTIC 


At the January meeting of the society 
at Warsaw, Indiana, an acrostic incor- 
porating the initials forming “Happy 
New Year” was used, each letter rep- 
resenting a goal for 1931. A three- 
minute talk on each goal was given by a 
member, the initial furnishing her key- 
note being painted in silver on a red 
bell and hung in proper rotation on a 
wire stretched across the front. The 
acrostic ran as follows: H—Helpfulness 
along some line of Christian service. 
(Rom. 12:4-8; 1 Cor. 12.) A—AI- 
ways faithful in the services of the 
church. (Heb. 10:25; Luke 4:16.) 
P—Prayer for the work of the Kingdom. 
(James 5:16—last clause.) P—Par- 
ticipation in Christ’s work by systematic 
giving. (2 Cor. 9:7; 8:12; 1 Cor. 16:2; 
Matt. 10:8—last clause.) Y—Yielding 
ourselves whole-heartedly to Christ’s 
service. (Romans 12:1, 11.) N—Num- 
ber of women enlisted in group Bible 
study increased. (John 5:39; Acts 
17:11; Ps. 119:11.) E—Evangelism 
emphasized through all our work. W— 
Willingness to perform assigned tasks. 
(Col. 3:23, 24; Eccl. 9:10; Rom. 12: 
3-8; Eph. 6:6, 7.) Y—Young people 
given Christian training. (Matt. 9:37, 
38; 2 Tim. 2:15; Deut. 6:6, 7; 2 Tim. 
3:15.) E—Education through mission- 
ary reading. (John 4:35—last clause.) 
A—Attendance and programs main- 


tained at high standard. (Rom. 12:11.) 
R—Realization of these goals through 
tireless, prayerful, united effort. 


(Neh. 


4:6; Gal. 6:9; 1 Thes. 3:13.) A fur- 
ther feature of this very spiritual meet- 
ing was that near the beginning writ- 
ing materials were passed around and 
for the roll call New Year’s resolutions 
were written and collected, mixed up, 
passed out again and read by their re- 
cipients, the writers thus remaining 
anonymous. There was a reading of 
“A New Year’s Dream” and appropriate 
music in the way of “We Have Come to 
the End of Another Year” sung, as a 
solo, to the tune of “A Perfect Day.” 


THANKSGIVING PROGRAM 


The women of the Buhl, Idaho, 
church have no money-raising “schemes” 
but just a love-offering at Thanksgiv- 
ing. The individual invitations con- 
sisted of original verses folded and 
sealed with a cut-out of fruit or flower. 
After a suitable program, the roll was 
called, and by way of response, each 
woman present marched up with her 
offering to the dining-room table, made 
lovely by a beautiful cloth and its cen- 
terpiece—a hollowed pumpkin-basket, 
its handle wound with leaves. Dainty 
candles were set in home-made holders 
of carrots, onions, apples and other 
fruits suitably hollowed out. Each 
woman gave a Bible verse and deposited 
her “bank” in the pumpkin or at its 
base. Many and ingenious were. these 
banks. One was a highly polished red 
apple cut in two and hollowed to receive 
the money, then tied together again 
with tri-colored ribbon. On one side 
were the letters “W. A. B. H. M. S.” 
and on the other a similar foreign insig- 
nia. Other banks were: a cabbage head 
with leaves turned back; a tiny pump- 
kin, green and red mango peppers, fas- 
tened to paper-wound sticks to simulate 
Chinese lanterns; a hard squash with 
top fluted, a brass button sewed on to 
lift it by; a banana boat with real sails, 
etc. Surely the making of such clever 
“banks” must have had a good psycho- 
logical reaction. 


AN OvuTpooR GARDEN PARTY 


At the Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N. J., a program was given in 
the garden of one of the members. The 
program chairman was introduced as 
the Head Gardener, and she directed 
the ensuing features. She read a song 
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of praise calling upon “fruitful trees and 
all cedars” to render their tributes, read 
the “One-thousandth Psalm” (by E. E. 


' Hale) and offered a prayer of thanks- 


giving. Musical features were the 
singing of “This Is My Father’s World,” 
“Trees,” and “A Garden.” “Some 
Seeds Sown in Our Reading Books” 
proved to be reviews of seven books on 
the contest list, the highlights only being 
given. The closing prayer was for 
special guidance through the summer 
months. Each person received as a 
favor a tiny basket of forget-me-nots 
(painted), on the back being a plea for 
prayer for the committee as it plans the 
work for the coming year. 


HovuseE-CLeANING TIME 


The keynote of this early spring pro- 
gram was, of course, cobwebs. The 
first speaker said that the bright spring 
sunshine revealed many webs not visible 
before. So God’s love, turned into hu- 
man hearts, made visible many things 
previously unnoted, among these being 
troubles and worries, anger, bad home 
atmosphere, discourtesy, lack of appre- 
ciation, self-pity, disappointments, dis- 
couragements, bitterness, etc. Each 
point raised was discussed construc- 
tively by a different speaker. After 
“lack of appreciation,” a solo was sung, 
“Tf I Have Wounded Anyone Today.” 
The meeting closed with all standing in 
a circle, hands clasped, singing, “Come 
Into My Heart, Lord Jesus,” and silent 
prayer for the one on the right, the one 
on the left, and for self. The assembly 
place had been arranged as a living- 
room, the successive speakers rising in- 
formally (in the right succession) with- 
out announcement, to give the effect of 
spontaneity. 


AN AUTUMN Party 


Held in October, this had decorations 
of chrysanthemums, etc. The program 
was entitled “Autumn Gleanings.” Red 
cardboard apples, from ‘the Ten-Cent 
Store,” made covers for booklets inside 
of which were pasted pictures of some 
definite missionary and corresponding 
clippings from Missions or other liter- 
ature. These apples were opened and 
served in succession by different women 
reading and displaying their contents. 
Walnuts with questions inside were at 
the places at the ensuing luncheon. 
These had to be “cracked,” read and 
answered. 


ww 
I greatly enjoy Missions and do not 
wish to lose a single number of it.— 
Mrs. Charles H. Porter, Freeport, Me 
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The National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


National Council Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Northern Baptist Men will 
be held in the Ararat Temple, Kansas 
City, Missouri, on the afternoon of 
June 6th. A brief review of the work 
for the past year, reports from state 
councils, discussion of future plans and 
election of officers, are the principal 
items on the program. The men’s ban- 
quet, with a speaker of national reputa- 
tion, is scheduled for the same evening 
in the Kansas City Athletic Club. All 
men, both pastors and laymen, are in- 
vited to these meetings. 


News from the Councils 


Reports received in the office of the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation indi- 
cate that the total attendance of men 
at the mid-year associational meetings 
during the year has exceeded 12,000. 
This is approximately a 40% increase 
over the attendance of one year ago. 
State leaders have attributed this in- 
crease in interest on the part of men 
to the emphasis that is being put on the 
men’s program. 


Vv 

George S. Chessum, chairman of 
men’s work for Northern California, 
represented the National Council in 
some men’s conferences in the Pacific 
Northwest in April. A conference was 
held at Salem, Oregon, with the leaders 
of men’s work for that state. Arrange- 
ments were made by Mr. U. S. Burt of 
the Extension Department of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, who is state 
chairman. Another meeting was ar- 
ranged with the men of Seattle, and 
Mr. B. E. Cheatham set up a confer- 
ence for Mr. Chessum with the men of 
the churches in the Tacoma district. 
Mr. Chessum also contacted with men’s 
groups in Northern California on his 
way north. 

Vv 

Men’s conferences were arranged in 
connection with the annual meetings of 
several state conventions during May. 
Carl L. Anderson, chairman of men’s 
work for Minnesota, was booked to pre- 
sent the men’s program at the Montana 
Convention in Miles City on May 13. 
Edwin C. Mitchell, state chairman for 
Utah, was to be the guest speaker of 
the men of the Oregon Convention at 
their annual meeting in Corvallis on 
May 13. George S. Chessum of 


Northern California was to represent 
the National Council at the men’s ses- 
sion of the Nevada-Sierra Convention in 
Yerington on May 17. A. M. Harris 
and W. G. Boyle were to be the speakers 
at the Vermont Convention in Burling- 
ton, May 11, and Mr. Boyle was to 
conduct a men’s conference at the Dela- 
ware Convention in the Delaware 
Avenue Church, Wilmington, May 14. 
At the annual meeting of the Ohio men, 
held in connection with the -state con- 
vention meeting in Dayton, May 20, 
Mr. Boyle was assigned as the speaker. 
Vv 

G. L. Potter is the general leader of 
the recently organized men’s council in 
the Graymont Baptist Church, Illinois. 
This is a small village church in a rural 
community, and Mr. Ed Ripsch is the 
only other task leader enlisted. Rev. 
H. J. Brumley is the pastor. 


Vv 
The First Church, Douglas, Arizona, 
reports a men’s council with T. A. 
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~ KINGDOM TASKS. 


When remembering the national so- 
cieties in your will please use exact cor- % 


porate names. 
Ameteee. Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
clety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 
tary (reannulties); George B. Huntington, Treas- 
urer (pesarcing wills); 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
The American Soames Home Mission So- 
ghety Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 East 
th Street, New York fork City. 
.* American Baptist Publication So- 
steey,, William H. Main, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Women’s American Pansies Foreign Mis- 
sion  Foctaty Miss K. Burr, Treasurer 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


"Sameae a Amestcon Baptist Home Mis- 
sion won Ses etz3 Miss Doro A. Stev 


nm Avenue, New York City. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board of the ‘eee Baptist Convention. 
ive Secretary, 152 Madison 
Avaaen tee ae York City. 
The Board of Education of the Northern 
Bepties Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 
dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 
fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
to nine - cent a year, interest payable semi- 


On two Bree the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, 
interest ene semi-annually. 

Samples of these Sage on - Double Contracts 
will be sent 0 you on req 
“Where your ware ts, there should your 


Barnett as the general leader and a full 
corps of task leaders, including E. R. 
Mayfield, Robert Skelton, N. L. Barnett, 
Fred Abern, Joe Williams, W. R. 
Hughes and Henry Attaway. 
Vv 

Councils were also reported in the 
Calvary and First churches of Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania, and B. E. Reese of 
Williamsport reports an organization in 
the First Church, Watsontown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, with Wilbur Dieffenbach as 
leader, and Edward Boughter, Edward 
Billman and Woods Dieffenbach as the 
other officers. 


The Laymen’s League of the Arkansas 
Valley organization recently conducted a 
special meeting for one week at Staf- 
ford, Kansas, which was followed by 
evangelistic services conducted by Rev. 
H. B. O. Philpotts, pastor of the First 
Church, Hutchinson. There were twelve 
additions by baptism. Forty Royal 


Ambassadors from the Hutchinson 
church attended a Sunday session. 
vV 


A. F. Williams, who has just com- 
pleted a strenuous six months schedule 
in the field for the National Council, 
has closed his work for the summer and 
is now at his summer home in York 
Beach, Maine. The states which he 
visited include Idaho, Oregon, West 
Washington, East Washington, Montana, 


North Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Vv 


W. G. Boyle has spent the spring 
months in New England and eastern 
states, meeting with groups of men in 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Www Ww 


The Pyinmana Agricultural School, 
Pyinmana, Burma, has just closed its 
eighth year of activity. Rev. B. C. 
Case and Rev. J. M. Smith are in charge 
of the work. The school runs a farm 
of 200 acres on which all the students 
earn part of their expenses. There is 
already a decided change in the village 
life as a result of the work of this 
school. The Institute on Village Life, 
held last March, is but one of the many 
phases by which this Christian Agricul- 
tural School spreads its positive influ- 
ence through that area. 
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Day of Prayer at Nellore Bible Training School for Women 


Miss Margarita Moran of Nellore, 
South India, sends this admirable de- 
scription of the manner in which the 
World Day of Prayer was observed by 
the members of the Bible Training 
School. This should be an inspiration 
to the women’s circles which observed 
the day in our churches. It gives a 
world atmosphere to the day. Miss 
Moran writes: 

In accordance with the suggestion of 
our Woman’s Board we in the B. T. S. 
in Nellore planned to observe the 
World Day of Prayer. The program 
was translated into Telugu and sent to 
us by our Woman’s Committee on the 
field and we turned it over to our In- 
dian teachers, who took charge of it 
themselves with just a few suggestions 
from us. The one difficulty in carry- 
ing out the plan was that in February 
our forces are divided during our an- 
nual tour on the field, and we wondered 
how we could gather them together on 
that day. At this time we usually leave 
half of the school in Nellore and take 
out with us the graduating classes for 
practical training in the villages. 
However, we overcame this difficulty 
by carrying out the program simul- 
taneously in two places. 

Our teachers in the B. T. S. in Nel- 
lore gave up their classes in order to 
hold the Day of Prayer with the stu- 
dents and later reported a blessed time 
together. 


In camp all trips to the surrounding 
villages were given up while we gath- 
ered for the Day of Prayer. In a 
picturesque spot in front of our tents 
we spread mats under the shady trees 
in a secluded mango grove. ‘What a 
beautiful sight it was as about 20 In- 
dian girls and women, earnest and rev- 
erent, with Bibles in hand met with 
us at the universal throne of grace be- 
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fore which similar groups by hundreds 
and even thousands were then meeting 
in other lands! 

We were much pleased at the dignified 
manner in which one of our teachers 
conducted the morning session accord- 
ing to the suggested program. The 
reading of the Scripture verses, the in- 
dividual prayers and the personal testi- 
monies of thanksgiving, together with 
remarks on the assigned subjects, were 
impressive and heart searching and 
carried us into the very presence of the 
Saviour who promised to be in the 
midst of those who gathered in His 
name. We felt the power of the Holy 
Spirit and believe that He worked in 
our midst that day. 

For the afternoon session we di- 
vided the members of the camp into 
two groups each with a leader, and 
again they met out under the trees. 
This time they varied the regular pro- 
gram by making it practical and per- 
sonal in their own experiences. They 
interspersed it with hymns and choruses. 
They meditated upon the subject of the 
morning, made personal confessions, and 
sought to make their lives right with 
God by expressing in prayer their needs, 
especially the need for more of the love 
of I Cor. 13 in their hearts. 

This Day of Prayer, when we set 
aside our regular work and sat at the 
feet of the Master to learn of Him, was 
a-time of inspiration and spiritual re- 
freshment to us and to our people. We 
thank those who arranged the Day of 
Prayer for us, and we are especially 
grateful to the Missionary Review of 
the World for its brief program in the 
January number which we used, and for 
its picture of the World Day of Prayer 
Poster which we passed from hand to 
hand in our group, as each one tried to 
identify her Indian sister in the “wit- 
nesses” before the cross. 





Around the Conference Table 
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American citizen, it presents in a read- 
able, graphic manner various phases of 
life in the United States. For instance, 
the American Bankers’ Association’s 
records show the number of savings 
bank depositors as 12,378,909 in 1912- 
1916. The figure for 1922-1926 is 
39,155,499. The per capita savings in- 
creased from $90 in 1912-1916 to $188 
in 1921-1925. Industrial insurance in- 


creased nearly 250 per cent. during a 
corresponding period. The number of 
people owning their own homes was 
very substantially increased. Industrial 
accidents have become less frequent 
‘since 1920. The Secretary of the De- 
Commerce, 


partment of Herbert 
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Hoover, in his annual report of 1925 
stated: “There is no question that pro- 
hibition is making America more pro- 
ductive.” 

The poisonous effects of alcohol upon 
the system are proved by statements of 
eminent medical authorities. ‘The tak- 
ing of alcohol in moderate quantities 
causes heart trouble as well as apoplexy, 
diseases of the kidneys and cirrhosis of 
the liver.” “It is the concensus of ex- 
pert opinion that the individual lowers 
his earning power by indulging in al- 
cohol.” 

There have been fantastic charges 
made against Prohibition and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. This little book 
speaks with quiet authority; its state- 
ments are based upon facts and upon 
official records. 





Board of Cooperation 
Continued from page 354 











deposited a pledge or a gift in the beau- 
tiful little storehouse made especially 
for the service. The results speak for 
the loyalty of our people. The benevo- 
lence budget was over - subscribed. 
Thirty picked men are carrying on the 
follow-up most willingly under the im- 
petus of Sunday’s success. More money 
was raised for local expenses and mis- 
sions on the day of the Community 
Canvass than on any previous day in 
our church’s history for the same pur- 
pose. And not a single person was 
solicited until after that day. Truly, 
the windows of heaven were opened and 
poured out God’s blessing in the spirit- 
ual experiences of the service.” 

Brother Kelford of South Haven 
writes: ‘“‘Every Member Canvass report. 
Missions is over the top. Fine spirit of 
cooperation.” 

Brother Shewhart of Marshall says: 
“The most striking fact is how we have 
gone over the top for missions! The 
total pledge for missions is now $712. 
Our adopted quota was $660. We are 
very happy for this, and we believe we 
shall be able to pay $700 this year by 
May 1st. Then, we have just 60 cents 
less than $2200 pledged on current ex- 
penses. This is more than any year for 
at least the last seven years. And we 
are still at it. We hope to see every 
last one before we stop. We feel that 
the canvass has been a real success. We 
have quite a number of new pledges, 
and quite an increase in other pledges.” 

Brother Shay of Calvary Church, 
Port Huron, reports: “Pledges on mis- 
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sionary quota of $125 amounted to 
$262.60. This is first real victory this 
church has had in putting across a 
budget. We give God all the glory.” 

Brother Tolly of Wixom reports: “I 
have been on the field over three years 
and this has been the most successful, 
easy and most thorough canvass of any 
year. I am confident that with a loose 
offering we will go over the top.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. Gleiss reports that the 
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Every Member Canvass in the Detroit 
Area was showing greater success than 
any other movement in many years. 
We hope to report more fully from this 
area next month. 

Brother Roberts of Alma reports that 
the Every Member Canvass in his 
church was one of the greatest spiritual 
movements in years, with a striking 
presence of the Master at the Sunday 
morning service when the pledges were 
brought in. 


Educational Temperance Shields 


The Civic Committee of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society has rec- 
ommended the use of Educational Tem- 
perance Shields by district, state and 
local workers: and all believers in the 
temperance program. These stamps 
bear the cut of a shield with the follow- 
ing words arranged as an acrostic: Law- 
less, Iniquitous, Quarrelsome, Unclean, 
Oppressive, Ruinous. The shields in 
stamp size sell at $1.00 per 1000. They 
“are being used by Temperance Organi- 
zations, cliurches, business firms, and 
every individual actively interested in 
helping to create a change of thought 
by keeping this message in wide circula- 
tion and praying that its influence may 
never die.” 








Read what one of our Annuitants 
thinks of our Annuity Plan. She has 
sent us four annuity gifts of $1,000 
each. 








have the more to give. 








“This Annuity plan is the best for old people like me who have 
no needy heirs. I am sure my Heavenly Father was taking 
care of me when he led me into saving in this way. It is not 
many years ago since | sent my first thousand, and since then 
they have come along until | have enough to keep me, while 
the most of what I had before slipped away and was lost. It 
seems to me you pay a higher rate than necessary, but | will 


Yours, with best wishes, 


Mrs. E. H. Paine, 


Delhi, N. Y.” 
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keener minds than ours, do _ believe. 
Men like the famous astronomers tell us 
that they believe in God. 

In closing let me use an illustration 
that indicates what seems to me should 
be our attitude toward belief. I have 
crossed the river at Hangchow just when 
the great tidal wave was coming in, 
(the Hangchow Bore is one of the 
great sights of the world) and I have 
noticed how, in readiness for the swirl 
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of waters, all the boatmen throw out 
their anchors to steady the craft. At 
the great wharves in Shanghai I have 
also noticed that the ocean steamers do 
the same, because of the strength of the 
tide that comes and goes. So, amidst 
the swirling tides about us in this age 
of unbelief and of evil practices, and 
amid all those tendencies that would 
drag us down, let us, as it were, cast 
our anchors and steady our lives by 
throwing ourselves at the feet of Christ, 
trusting fully in Him. 
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I enjoy reading Missions and would 
not like to be without it—Mrs. J. M. 
Daniel, Reedy, W. Va. 

I can hardly wait each month for 
Missions to come. I derive so much 
benefit from it—Mrs. Alice Robinson, 
Creston, Iowa. 

I know of no other missionary maga- 
zine equal to the Baptist Missions.— 
Mrs. J. B. White, San Pedro, Calif. 

I love to read Missions and it seems 
as if I would be lost without it— 
Marion Craney, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
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THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL 
Has been the making of many boys and girls 
The best education includes not only intellectual 
training but also the right spiritual and social 
influences. These advantages sre offered at— 

BETHEL INSTITUTE 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
SEMINARY—Karl J. Karlson, Ph.D., Dean. 
Courses for B.D., Th.B., and Bible and Missionary 
Training Course. 


leadershi| church and missionary service. 
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Bucknell University 
Emory W. Hunt, President 


Offers courses in Commerce 
and Finance, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Preparation for Medical, 
Legal and Theological Schools, 
Under Christian Auspices. 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, 
Address 


Registrar H. W. HOLTER 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE and 
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Accredited Four-year Course Prepares 
for all Colleges. 

Secretarial, Science, Music, Art, and 
Physical Education Courses. 
Healthful Outdoor Life. Riding, Basket- 
ball, Field Hockey, Winter Sports, 
Swimming. 
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Students for Leading Women’s Colleges 
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tuition rate 
Illustrated Catalog on request 
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GORDON COLLEGE 
of Theology and Missions 


Offers the "Graduate School of Theology, 
Missions and Religious Education, for col- 
lege graduate and post-graduate students, 
large body of candidates for degrees of B.D., 
M.R.E., S.T.M., S.T.D.; and the Theolog- 
ical, Missionary, Religious-Educational Col- 
lege Course for those fitted for college or 
with partial college training and called to 
Christian service, for degrees of Th.B. and 
B.R.E. Total representation of colleges, 
universities, and professional schools over 
200. High educational standards. Eminent 
Faculty. Broad curriculum. Absolute 
evangelical loyalty. A centre of power and 
evangelistic passion. For literature regard- 
ing credits, courses and opportunities for 
religious work, address President Nathan 
R. Wood, Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions, Boston, Massachusetts. 


A supreme opportunity for gifts of perma- 
nent funds, annuities, scholarships, build- 
ings, and gifts for current expenses to count 
to the utmost. 


PEDDIE SCHOOL 
Exceptional record in fitting boys 
for the best colleges. 


Wholesome living with teachers of 
Christian character helps boys in the 
making of real manhood. 


Special terms to clergymen and 
missionaries. 


For catalogue, address, 
R. W. Swetland, LL.D. 
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loom large in the thinking of a 

student body which makes a 
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Project. 
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Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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Central New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
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